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Show 


If Santa Claus did not bring you a Row-Cycle as he did thousands of other boys and 
girls, dad will probably step in (as dads love to do) and make it possible for you to have a 
Row-Cycle of your own, if you show him this advertisement, and who 
knows, maybe dad has already decided to make AS his boy or girl not only 


happy, but to give him a delightful companion ~ that builds healthy little 
bodies, and astonishing appetites. i, 


Here is 
_ Row-Cycle 


It will hold a 
200 Ib. man 
safely and 
give him lots 
of thrills. 


50 
now *12* ws = 
D AD—MOTHER Row-Cycle is a scientifically constructed toy, a favorite 


with the children and at the same time a recognized health 
developer recommended by child specialists. The action of the Row-Cycle corresponds to 


the principle of rowing a boat, the arm, leg, back and shoulder muscles are all engaged when. 
a child rides a Row-Cycle. It is propelled by both arms and legs and is steered by the hands. 


Row-Cycle is built as ruggedly as a battleship. NEW PRICES 
Beautifully finished in red, with ivory decorations, disc Large production has enabled us to bring the price 
wheels with balloon tires, ball bearing axle bearings, pe ieest 3s down to only $12.50, delivered to you. 
steel frame, universal joint metal steering gear, nickel 


radiatorcap. Every bit of material and workmanship UNIQUE SELLING PLAN 


; We take all risks. Order a Row-Cycle on any one 
the highest grade. of three plans. ’ ’ 


O Send $12.50 with order, and if you are not 
P. H. PUFFER, Vice President and General satisfied we will return your money and pay 
Manager, Puffer-Hubbard Manufacturing shipping charge both ways. 
Company, says: O C.O.D. and if you return it we pay shipping 
‘ charge both ways. 
“I know the meriis of Row-Cycle and I am : y 

h he ashtadlal aden ; O_ Ifyou prefer we will ship you a Row-Cycle, pre- 
sure that no father or mother who sees one in paid and after examining it you can send us $12.50 
action would return it, in preference to invest- or return the Row-Cycle at our expense. 
ing $12.50 in the health and joy it will bring to 


Pe ’ vane THE COUPON THAT BRINGS JOY AND HEALTH 
these kiddies. That’s why I am willing to take TO BOYS AND ate 

all the risks and ship on receipt of the coupon, PUFFER-HUBBARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

cr any plan you select. 2603 32nd Avenue South, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ship a ‘‘Row-Cycle” all charges prepaid, on the plan I have checked to 
PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. COMPANY 
26093 32nd Avenue South, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Send me your booklet on Row-Cycle and tell me about your 
Spending Money Plan by which Row-Cycle owners can secure 
spending money and make other boys and girls happier at the 
same time. Pian No. 1. I enclose $12.50. If I desire to return the Row- 
Cycle within 7 days of receipt you will pay the return charge, and 
return my $12.50. [J 


Plan No. 2. Send C.O.D. for $12.50. If I desire to return the 


Row-Cycle within 7 days of receipt you will pay the return charge 
and return my $12.50. [J 


Plan No. 3. Ship Row-Cycle prepaid. Within 7 days I will 
send you $12.soor Return Row-Cycle. [ 


If you select plan No. 3 please give name of bank with whom 
you have an account on the iine below. 
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ADVERTISING MAP CONTEST 


FOR CHILD LIFE READERS 


HAT a jolly time everybody will have finishing this 

fascinating new map contest. The illustration above 

shows outline maps of 10 states in the United States. 
If you want to enter this contest there are four things to do: 
First—write down the names of the states from 1 to 10: second— 
look through the magazine and find the names of all the adver- 
tisers who are located in these states and list them: third—make 
another list of all the advertisers who are not located in the 
states shown in the illustration: fourth—choose the advertiser 
whose product you like best and write a slogan of not more than 
ten words advertising the product. 

All answers must be in Chicago by January 25, 1927. Every 
boy and girl who enters this contest will receive a prize. The 
twenty-five children who write the best slogans will receive 
special prizes. 


[IMPORTANT 

After sending in your answer to this contest, the states which 
you have traced from the contests in October, November and 
December should be cut up. Then paste and mount on card- 
board, and you will have a complete map of the United States. 
A grand prize of a Rand McNally Home Atlas will be given 
to the boy and girl who sends in the neatest and most attract- 
ively mounted map. All completed maps must be in by Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1927. 


Note: The maps and globes given as prizes are made by 
Rand McNally and Company. 
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Periwinkle 


) ERIWIN KLE, the Shetland Pony, was feel- 
ing very frisky. ‘There were great piles of 
drifted snow on the ground, and Dickie was 

going for a ride on Periwinkle’s back. 


“Now, Perry, be very careful, won’t you?” The 
Old Horse said to him as they rubbed noses in the 
stall. “You know, Dickie doesn’t ride very well.” 


“Oh yes, you may be sure I’Il be careful,” Peri- 
winkle answered sweetly. But he was a prankish 
pony and he rolled his eyes and chuckled as he said 
to himself—just under his breath, you know— 
“Ah-ha, I'll be careful, all right. But I can’t help 
it if he falls right off my back into a snowbank ... 
Dickie is so very small that he’s quite apt to go 
head over heels—ker-plunk.” 


But let me tell you what really happened. 


Dickie clambered onto Periwinkle’s back, and 
off they dashed down the road, headed straight for a big 
drift of snow! But instead of falling i into it, Dickie pulled 
hard on the reins and brought Periwinkle’s head up 
sharply. So sharply that Periwinkle stopped short and 
snorted in surprise, very much disappointed. 


You see, he had expected Dickie to turn a somersault 
right over his head into the snowbank. You can imagine 
how very disturbed Periwinkle was—he stamped his 
right front foot and looked over his shoulder at Dickie, 
who sat up, rather frightened, but laughing. 


“What on earth are you laughing at?” asked Peri- 
winkle, impatiently. “I don’t see anything funny about 
this—what have you been doing, anyway?” 


Dickie, still smiling at the puzzled look on Periwinkle’s 
face, said triumphantly, 

“Well, you see, Perry, I’ve been growing up and grow- 
ing stronger.” 

“But how? Only a short time ago you weren’t strong 
enough to hold me in at all.” 

Dickie laughed again. 

“Oh, but that was before Mother began giving me 
Postum-made-with-hot-milk. It’s a good thing you don’t 


drink it, Perry, or you’d grow so big and strong you’d 
throw me right off into a snowbank.” 


© 1927, P. C. Co. 





Postum i is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Choco- 
late, Jell-Oand Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
‘world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


and His Prank 
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Mothers: Your children must have milk! No other food 


can take its place... “‘a quart of milk a day” is the 
health-rule insisted upon by child specialists. 


Yet so many children grow tired of plain milk ... try 
giving your children Postum-made-with-hot-milk. It is 
a delicious drink simply prepared: just a teaspoon of 
Instant Postum added to a cup of hot (not boiled) milk. 
Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted, with 
a little sweetening. Healthfulness of golden grain makes 
this an ideal drink for adults as well as children. Postum 
contains no harmful drug. 


Buy Postum from your grocer or let us send you a 
week’s supply, free. With it we will send an interesting 
booklet by Carrie Blanchard—‘“Thousands of Mothers 
Tell Me This Solves the Problem of their Children’s 
Mealtime Drink’. Mail the coupon below. 


ss THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 
Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 
Postum CereEAat (prepared by boiling) 


Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 


O Check which 
0 you prefer 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Poon Cereat Co., Ltp. 45 Front St. East, 
Toronto 2. Ontario 
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LITTLE year so bright and new, 
Now tell me just what I can do 
To keep you happy every day. 
I really do want you to stay 
Og As glad as when we rang you in— 














I’m listening, so please begin. 
Can I believe my ears or eyes! 

I hoped to get a big surprise, 
But here you tell to me instead 
The very words my mother said! 
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CRYSTAL COASTING 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


ACK FROST, Jack Frost, 
Dancing through the air, 
Bring to-day your crystal sleigh 
And take me everywhere 
To paint your silver secrets 
On trees and windows, too; 
Jack Frost! Jack Frost! 
Let me play with you! 


We'll coast into the sunset 
And slide and slide so far; 
We'll blow a tune for Mister Moon 
And kiss a baby star; 
We'll call upon the King of Snow 
And oh, how we shall play! 
Jack Frost! Jack Frost! 
I'm glad you’ve come to-day! 
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HERE was company at Paddy Bear’s 
home. Auntie Bear and her son, 
Fuzzy, had come to spend Christmas 

and New Year’s Day with Paddy Bear and 

his folks in the blue-black cave in the heart 
of the woods. 

Every day, while Mama Bear and Auntie 
Bear “‘visited”’ with each other in the cave, 
Paddy Bear would take Fuzzy out to play. 
Fuzzy was bigger than Paddy Bear, and his 
play was often rough. When they rolled and 
tumbled around, he would bump into Paddy 
and hurt him badly. Paddy Bear, though. 
tried not to mind, and because Fuzzy was his 
guest, he always would let him choose what 
to play next. 

That is why, on New Year’s Day, when 
Fuzzy said, “Oh, I know 
what let’s do—let’s make 
New Year’s_ resolutions!” 
Paddy Bear answered, “All 
right,’’ although he didn’t 
know what a New Year’s 
resolution was. 

He was afraid Fuzzy might 
make fun of him if he asked 
about it, but he knew Mama 
Bear wouldn’t tease. 

“Wait a minute before we 
start,”’ he told Fuzzy. “‘I want 
to go ask Mama something.” 

Then he ran into the kitchen 
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PADDY BEARS = a 
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of the blue black cave, where Mama Bear was 
making bread. 

“Mama,” he asked, all out of breath from 
running, “how do you make a New Year’s 
resolution?”’ 

“Why,” said Mama Bear, “if, on New 
Year’s Day, you make up your mind to do 
something all the rest of the year that will 
make you a better little bear, or will help 
make some one else happy. you call that a 
New Year’s resolution.” 

Paddy Bear thought for a minute or two; 
then he ran back to his cousin. 

“All right,” he called. “I know what my 
New Year’s resolution is going to be.” 

“What is it?”’ asked Fuzzy. 

“Every day I am going to go down to 
the spring to get the water, 
so that Mama Bear won’t 
have so much work to do.”’ 

“Humph!” said Fuzzy. “1 
don’t think that’s much of 
a resolution.” 

“But I am going to do it 
without grumbling,’’ said 
Paddy. ‘“‘That’s part of the 


resolution.” 

“Well, I can make one a lot 
better than that!” said Fuzzy. 
“T am going to exercise every 
day until I’m so strong that 
I can push the big-rock in 
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front of my house right down the hill!” 

“My,” said Paddy Bear, “that is a fine 
resolution!”’ He felt ashamed he hadn’t been 
able to think up something big like that. Just 
bringing up the water every day seemed like 
such a little thing to do. 

But just the same, every morning, after 
Fuzzy Bear and his 
mother had gone 
home, Paddy would 
go down tothe spring 
with his two buckets, 
fill them with water, 
and carry them back 
to Mama Bear. At 
first they seemed 
very, very heavy. 
He had to stop two 
or three times going 
up the hill to rest. 
Aftera while, though, 
he could carry them 
all the way without 
stopping. You see, 
although he didn’t 
know it, carrying 
that water was very 
good exercise, and he 
was growing stronger 
every day. 

He would often think of Fuzzy Bear. 
‘““My, I wonder if he’s grown strong enough 
yet to push that rock down the hill! I cer- 
tainly would enjoy watching him do it.” 

Finally, Mama Bear and Paddy started out 
to visit Auntie Bear. Paddy could hardly 
wait until dinner was over and he and Fuzzy 
could go out to play. 

“How’s your New Year’s resolution?” he 
asked right away. “Can you push that rock 
down the hill yet?” 

Fuzzy Bear looked sheepish. “I didn’t 
practice more than a day or two,” he said. 
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“It was too much work. I guessI could push 
it, though, if I tried.” 

He went over to the big rock, and began to 
push and tug at it, but he couldn’t move it 
even a teency-weency bit. At last he fell 
back, puffing and grunting. 

“It is not such a big rock, though,” 
said Paddy Bear. 
“TI believe I’ll try 
it myself.” 

So he began pull- 
ing and tugging. 
And, would you be- 
lieve it? Carrying 
that water up the 
hill every day for 
months had made 
his arms so strong 
that pretty soon— 
puff! pull! push!— 
that rock began to 
roll down the hill! 

“My, but you are 
strong!” cried Fuzzy, 
and Mama Bear and 
Auntie Bear, whohad 
come out to watch, 
began to clap their 
paws. 

“You see, it was 
a good New Year’s resolution after all,” 
said Mama Bear. “You’ve not only been 
helping me; you’ve been helping yourself, 
too.” 

“And you kept your resolution,” Auntie 
Bear added. “It wouldn’t have made any 
difference how good it was, if you hadn't 
kept on working over it after you had made it.” 

“Can you make resolutions any time but 
New Year’s day?” asked Fuzzy. “Because 
I want to make one right now just like Paddy 
Bear’s, and I am going to keep it just as 
he did, too.” 


























ON’T you like ani- 
D mal crackers with 
cocoa? And don’t 
you feel sorry for the boys and girls who never had 
any animal crackers? Of course, there was a time 
when the only kind of crackers—biscuits they call 
them in England—boys and girls could have were 
round or square. There was not a baker in all the 
land who made any other kind. 

So far as I can learn, 
animal crackers were 
Land of Maybe for the 
Michael John. He was 
of the King of Maybe. 
He was just as good as 
a little boy of seven can 
be, but when he played 
so hard he was all tired 
out, he was sometimes a 
little cross. One after- 
noon he had played very 
hard, and when the 
royal nurse brought his cocoa 
he turned up his button of a 
nose. And why, do you suppose? 
Because there were square crackers 
on the pink plate that matched the 
pink cup and saucer on the gold tray. 

“I’m _ tired of square crackers,” 
pouted Prince Michael John. ‘“Can’t 
crackers ever be anything but square?”’ 

“They can be round!” cried the 
queen. She had stopped in the royal 
nursery on her way to her bridge club. 
have a round cracker, Michael John.” 

“I’m just as tired of round crackers,” said the 
little prince. ‘‘Can’t crackers ever be anything but 
round or square, Daddy?” he asked the king, who 
sat in the biggest chair in the royal nursery and 
looked at Prince Michael John over his big spectacles. 

“I don’t know,” said the king. ‘But if you will 
be a good boy, I’ll see what can be done. Send for 
my royal councilors!’”’ he said to the royal chamber- 
lain, who always stood three feet from his left 
shoulder. 

The royal councilors came to the palace in their 
high blacks caps and their long white hair and their 
longer black gowns and with their big books under 
their left arms. They bowed low before the king. 

“I called you in conference,” explained His 
Majesty, “to ask if there is any law in the land that 
says crackers must be round if they aren’t square.”’ 
The royal councilors opened their big books and 
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turned the pages very swiftly. And then they shut 
their big books and looked at the king. 
“No, Your Majesty,” they said solemnly. ‘‘There 


is nothing in our books about crackers. At the 
same time crackers have always been round when 
they: weren’t square.” 

“I remember my grandfather said crackers were 
always square when he was a boy,” said the oldest 
councilor. 

“My great-grandfather could remember when 
crackers were always round,” said the youngest 
councilor. 

The king frowned at them. ‘This is not the time 
to talk of grandfathers,” he said sternly. ‘‘This is 
the time to talk of my only son, Prince Michael 
John, who wants a new cracker to eat with 

his afternoon cocoa. If you can’t tell me 
how I can get one in—”’ he looked at his 
royal watch—‘“‘three minutes and a half, 
you will be discharged. Every one of 
you!” 

Dear me, the royal councilors were 

worried. They didn’t want to be 


discharged and so they thought and thought. Three 
minutes ran away, and just as the half minute was: 
ready to run after the three minutes the youngest 
councilor clapped his hands. 

“T have an idea!” he cried. He stepped close to 
the king and whispered in the royal ear. 

“That sounds like a good idea,” said the king, 
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very solemnly. “But we'll see how it works.” 

You can imagine how excited the bakers were 
when they read in the Maybe morning paper that 
the king would give land and riches to the baker 
who would make a cracker that wasn’t round and 
that wasn’t square. The older bakers shook their 
heads and wondered what the world was coming to, 
but the younger bakers laughed and said it would 
make business better to have a new cracker. But if 


a cracker wasn’t round or wasn’t square, would it 
be a cracker? That question puzzled them. 



































There was one baker who was — 
too poor to take a morning paper, 
and so he never knew that the king 
had asked for a new cracker. And 
he was poor because he didn’t attend 
to business. His own wife said so. 
She said a hundred times every day 
that if he would give as much time to his 
business as he did to his saxophone he 
would be a rich man. 

Mother Baker would have sold the busi- 
ness long ago and let her husband play in an 
orchestra if it hadn’t been for little Solomon Baker. 
You know, at that time people were named for what 
they did. 

Little Solomon Baker’s father was a baker, of 
course. And Mother Baker wanted to keep the 
business until he was old enough to manage it. So 
she worked and worked while Father Baker sat in 
a big chair by the fire and played the saxophone to 
a red and green Pol Parrot. Mother Baker made 
Father Baker stop every morning to mix the flour 
and the water and the salt, all the things that help 
to make crackers. 

“Then I know it’s done!” she said. 

“Toodle-de-do!”’ objected the saxophone. 

Solomon was the only son, and his mother hoped 
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some day he would be the best baker in the land. 
But, alas, Solomon didn’t want to make crackers 
the way his grandfather and his great-grandfather 
had made them. He wanted to make something 
new, for he was that kind of a boy. 

One morning Solomon just couldn’t think what 
to do with the white paste his father had mixed in , 
the big tub. Solomori had rolled the paste just as 
his grandfather and his great-grandfather had rolled 
cracker paste, but he didn’t want to cut it in squares 
or rounds. He was as tired of square crackers and 
round crackers as little Prince Michael John. He 
walked to the window and stood, thinking and 
thinking. Hannibal Fireman’s dog trotted by, his 
tail in the air. 

“‘I’ll make a dog!”’ Solomon said suddenly. 

He went to the table and took a knife and began 
to cut the white paste. Pol Parrot saw him do it. 

“Look at Solomon, Master!” she cried. ‘‘Solo- 
mon is going to waste the cracker paste!” 

But Father Baker was playing a very hard tune 
on the saxophone, and he never heard Pol Parrot. 

Solomon cut the white paste very carefully and 
in no time at all he had made a little white dog. 

““That’s good!”’ he said. “I make splendid dogs! 
I wonder if I could make a lion like the lion in the 
king’s zoo?” 

He did make a lion, and then he made a bear 
and acamel. It was so exciting to cut animals out 
of the sheet of white paste. He never heard 
his mother come home from market until he 
heard the front gate slam behind her. What 
should he do? His mother would 
scold him for wasting the cracker 
paste. She would throw his little 
animals into the mixing 
tub and cry and:ask 
him if he wasn’t ever 
going to be a good baker 
like his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather. 

Solomon didn’t want 
to have his little ani- 
mals thrown into the 
mixing tub and he 
quickly put them in a 
small pan and pushed 
the pan in the back of 
the big oven, and when 
his mother came in he 
was cutting the white 
paste into square crackers as his grandfather had 
cut cracker paste. 

“Solomon wasted the paste!’’ Pol Parrot called to 
Mother Baker. 

But Mother Baker had gone to take off her hat 
and never heard Pol Parrot. 

“You think you’re a smart boy,” Pol Parrot said 
to Solomon as he put the big pans filled with square 
cracker paste into the oven. “But I saw what you 
did, Solomon Baker.” 
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“*S-s-sh!”” begged Solomon. 

While they were waiting for 
the crackers to bake there was a 
loud knock. When Solomon opened 
the door there was a king’s messen- 
ger in his green and gold uniform. 

“TI have come to look at your 
crackers,” he said. He pushed by 
Solomon and came in. “His Maj- 
esty has ordered us to look at all the 
crackers in the Land of Maybe.” 

“Our crackers aren’t quite done,”’ 
explained Mother Baker. “You 
will have to wait a minute if you see 
them. They are very good crackers. 
The rule was invented by Father 
Baker’s great-great-grandfather,”’ she 
said proudly. 

“Are they round or square?”’ 
asked the king’s messenger. 

“Oh, square,” said Mother Baker. 
family has always made square crackers.”’ 

“Then I won’t wait.” The king’s mes- 
senger picked up his hat. 

“You won't have to wait,” Mother Baker 
said quickly. ‘“‘The crackers must be done 
now.” 

She opened the door and found the crack- 
ers were done to a turn. She whisked the 
big pans to the table. There was a little 
pan behind all the big pans and as she reached 
for it, too, Pol Parrot called to her. 

“Solomon wasted the paste! Solomon 
wasted the paste!” 

“Be quiet!”’ whispered Mother Baker 


sternly. ‘‘Parrots should never talk before 
a king’s messenger.” And she put the 
little pan on the table. ‘‘My gracious good- 


ness!”’ she cried, when she saw what was in 
it. “‘My goodness gracious! What do I 
see?” 

“Solomon wasted the paste!” said Pol 
Parrot crossly. 

The king’s messenger 
jumped up to look in the pans 
because that was why he was 
there. When he saw: what 
was in the little pan he took 
three dancing steps to the 
right and two to the left. 

“Hurrah! That is, ‘hur- 
rah, if those are 
crackers!’’ he 
cried. 

“They can’t be 
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crackers!’’ said Mother Baker. 
“Crackers are round or square 
and in our branch of the Baker 
family they are always square. It’s 
very strange!’”’ She looked at the 
little dog and the little lion and the 
little bear and the little camel Solo- 
mon had made. ‘“‘Where do you 
suppose they came from?”’ 

“Solomon wasted the paste!’’ Pol 
Parrot told her again, and this time 
Mother Baker heard her. 

“Solomon!” she called. ‘‘Solomon. 
my son!” 

When Solomon heard his mother 
call like that he stopped chopping 
wood for the big oven and came in. 

“Do you know anything about 
this?’”’ asked Mother Baker, and she 
showed him the little pan. 

“Of course, I know!’ Solomon said 
bravely. ‘“‘I made them out of the cracker 
paste. I was so tired making square crack- 
ers like my grandfather and my great-grand- 
father, I just had to make something 
different. These are—these are animal 
crackers!”’ he said proudly. 

“You wonderful boy!” cried the king’s 
messenger. ‘‘Pack up your animal crackers 
and come with me. At once! We can’t 
waste a minute!”’ 

““Where are you going?” called Mother 
Baker. ‘“‘I must know where Solomon is 
going!” 

“Read the morning paper!’ called the 
king’s messenger as he hurried Solomon 
away. 

“Solomon wasted the paste!’’ shrieked Pol 
Parrot after them. ‘Solomon did waste the 
paste!” 

“Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed Mother Baker, 
who did not know what to think. “If Solo- 
mon would only make crackers as his grand- 
father and his great grand- 
father made them! I do 
hope he won’t be put in 
prison!’’ 

““Toodle-de-doo,” wailed 
the saxophone. 

When his cocoa was 
brought to Prince Michael 
John.that afternoon he shut 
his eyes tight. He 
wouldn’t look at 
the pink plate on 
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the golden tray or the pink cup and saucer. 

“TI don’t like round crackers. 
And I don’t like square crackers!” 
he said crossly. 

“‘But these crackers aren’t round 
and they aren’t square,” said the 
queen. 

“Look, Michael John!” com- 
manded the king. When the king 
spoke like that everyone in the 
Land of Maybe did as he was told, 
every one but Prince Michael 
John. “You never saw crackers 
like these before!”’ 

““They’re very new,” said the 
queen. 

“They’re animals,” said a new 
voice, a voice Prince Michael John 
never had heard before. 

“‘Animals!”” When he heard 
that word, of course, Prince Mi- 
chael John opened his eyes wide and when he saw 
what was on the gold tray he gave a little squeal 
of delight, for a bear and a lion and a camel were 
marching around the pink cup and saucer. The 
little dog wasn’t there because the king had eaten 
the little dog’s head and the queen had eaten 
the little dog’s tail. They had to know if the 
little dog really was made of cracker paste, you 
know. 

“Oh!”’ squealed Prince Michael John. ‘‘ What 
are they?” 

“‘Crackers!’’ said the king. He was as proud as 
if he had made the little animals himself. 

“‘Just crackers, my love,’’ smiled the queen. 

“But crackers are always round or square,” said 
the prince. ‘“‘You said so!” he told the king. 

“Even a king may make a mistake,” admitted 
His Majesty. “I didn’t know. I thought crackers 
would always have to be round or square because 
they always had been round or square, but this boy, 
this Solomon Baker, has showed us there can be 
another kind, and—”’ he hesitated. He didn’t know 
just what to call the 
new crackers. 

“‘Animal crackers!” 
Solomon said quickly. 
He knew he never 
should interrupt a king, 
but he just had to tell 
them what kind of a 
cracker he had made. 

“Animal crackers!” 
Prince Michael John’s 
eyes sparkled. He 
looked at the camel and 
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the lion and the bear. “Aren’t they beautiful, 


Mother? Aren’t they wonderful, 
Father? Can you make a dog?” 
he asked Solomon. 

“I can make anything!” de- 
clared Solomon. 

“Then make me a dog to- 
morrow. And an elephant, too, 
please!”’ cried the little prince. 
“TI shall want animal crackers 
every day with my afternoon 
cocoa. Isn’t he a clever boy, 
Father? I should think you would 
make him prime minister! Your 
prime minister can’t make animal 
crackers!” 

“That’s exactly why Solomon 
must remain a baker!” the king 
said firmly. ‘But he shall be a 
very successful baker, for I prom- 
ised lands and riches to any one 
who could make crackers that weren’t round or 
square. If you will come to the palace to-morrow 
at ten o'clock, I’ll keep my promise, and I’ll give 
you all the land and riches you want,” he said to 
Solomon. 

“‘And bring the elephant and the dog with you!”’ 
begged the prince. ‘‘Please!’’ 

Dear me, how proud Mother Baker was when 
Solomon told her that his animal crackers had 
pleased Prince Michael John. Father Baker stopped 
playing the saxophone to listen. Red and green 
Pol Parrot wouldn’t listen. 

“Solomon wasted the paste!’’ she said over and 
over again. 

“Be quiet!” cried Mother Baker. ‘Solomon 
didn’t waste the paste. Solomon made our fortune. 
We shan’t make anything but animal crackers now,” 
she told Solomon. “And your father can sit in 
front of the shop and play the saxophone as much as 
he pleases. You and I shall make animal crackers!” 

‘““Toodle-de-doo!”’ sang the saxophone. 

And that is how animal crackers were first made, 
because a little prince 
was tired of round 
crackers and square 
crackers, and because a 
baker’s son wanted to 
make something differ- 
ent. And, you see, red 
and green Pol Parrot 
was all wrong when she 
said, ‘‘Solomon wasted 
the paste.”” What Solo- 
mon did was to make 
his fortune. 
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THE MUSIC OF 
CHOPSTICK LAND 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LL.B. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and 
Lecturer at American Conservatory, Chicago; President 


of the Society of American Musicians 


ET’S go to China! You know some- 

L thing about it already, for Mother 
serves Chinese tea in cups of Chinese 

porcelain, and Father raises China asters 
and pinks and he strings Chinese lanterns 
between the trees for our evening lawn 
parties. Then those lovely prints on your 
wall, so different from all your European 
pictures,—what are they but Chinese pict- 
ures? Lastly, your quiet but smiling laundry 
man with the yellow skin and slanting eyes 
is a Chinaman. Now shall we go? 
It is ten thousand miles if you cross the 
Pacific Ocean to reach China; it is over 
fourteen thousand if you go there by way 
of the Atlantic Ocean; but it is only 
eight thousand if we dig straight 
down through the earth. All the 
boys and girls who ever have dug 
a hole through the earth to China, 
please raise their hands! If my 
fingers were not so busy this minute 
making these inky signs for thou- 
sands of children to read, I would 
hold up one finger anyway, for many years 
ago I started to dig that eight-thousand-mile 
tunnel to China. I had made a fairly good 
start too, when Billy Robinson yelled as he 
passed, “‘C’mon and play ball!’’ Of course, 
I went and the hole to China never was 
completed. But the Land of the Yellow 
Man always has been to me, what it often is 
called, the Celestial Kingdom, and I have 
dug in books and music ever since those 
boyhood days, trying to find out more about 
Chinese art and music. 
So we shall choose the music of China to 
transport us to the very heart of a land which 
was already very, very old at the time of 
Jesus’ birth. You see, the more you under- 
stand a nation, the better you like its people, 
and through using my eyes and ears I have 
come to like the Chinese people 
thoroughly; and each one of you will 
like them if you know a bit about 
the things they most love! 

Presto! Here we are in a Chinese 
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theater and 
laughing rather 
impolitely but 
helplessly at 
the weird, fun- 
ny sounds that 
come from the 
singers and or- 
chestra. A riot 
of noise! An 
incessant beat- 
ing of drums, 
gongs, and bells! 
““That’s not 
music,” we say, 
but at least we 
shall stop, look, 
listen and learn, 
for no one na- 
tion knows it 
all. Inanalcove back of the small stage sits a Chinese 
orchestra of ten instruments. It accompanies the 
play from start to finish, which usually lasts seven 
hours and the story is taken up the next day where 
it was broken off the night before. 

From these unfamiliar instruments come crashes, 
bangings, twangings, squeaks, squawks, and 
“sneezes,” blended or at least bound together by 
a monotonous throb of the drums. Above all this 
racket rise the falsetto voices of the players in the 
singsong of the Chinese language. Falsetto is not 
a natural or a pleasant voice effect with us. It is 
shrill and unmusical, but all Chinese actors use this 
high, artificial voice, and it fits in well with their 
quaint and stilted stage gestures and actions. 

Sitting at this desk, I can see examples of every 
instrument used in a Chinese orchestra. My musical 
friends have sent these curi- 
ous instruments to me at 
various times from China 
and they really decorate my 
library, for Chinese instru- 
ments are of fine workman- 
ship and are strikingly col- 
ored in gold, black, and red. 

Among the instruments I 
see is a sanhsien,,a kind of 
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guitar. It has three strings, 
a long neck and a small, 
round body, directly over 
which the player’s right hand 
plucks the strings. This 
round body is the sound box 
of this guitar and is covered 
with the skin of a snake. 
Some snakes ought to be 
proud of their beautiful skins; 
it is about all they have to 
be proud of, anyway. Over there hangs a wooden 
flute with a glossy surface of lacquer (a wonderful 
varnish) into which are inlaid decorations made of 
ivory and mother-of-pearl. This flute is called a 
Ti-tzu. Now comes a brass gong. Bells and gongs 
are favorite musical instruments with the Orientals 
and are made in many shapes and sizes. I have read 
of one bell which weighed fifty tons. The general 
name for any bell is Chung. My Chung is a small 
one, made of brass, and hangs from wooden supports. 
It is struck with a rather heavy wooden mallet and 
is fine as an awakener in the morning. Next comes 
a pretty tambourine, a Chi-sian. It, too, has a 
black and white spotted snake skin for its covering. 
Those large, glistening cymbals over there are the 
most important instruments in the Oriental band. 
With us the violin is the most important, but the 
Chinese like 
noise and a 
wide variety of 
_ noises, so the 
player of these 
large brass 
cymbals, which 
are called Po in 
China, is cap- 
tain of his team. 
Very little cym- 
bals which the 
Chinese fasten 
to their fingers 
came to them 
from India. 
Now look at 
one of the most 
interesting of 
Chinese instru- 
ments! It is 
called Huien- 
chung and looks 
like a bowl that 
has been turned 
over. It has 
raised knobs 
of metal so 
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arranged that, by striking them, 
a rude musical scale is sounded. 

Ku is the Chinese name for a 
drum. They are many in size and 
shape and are played in various 
ways. The sides and heads are brilliantly 
painted, and that seems to me to make them 
sound louder. The decorated saxophones of 
our own dance orchestras seem more noisy 
than the plain ones, but the fact is, of course, 
that noisy players make noisy instruments. 
The most beautiful tone in voice or speech, or 
onany instrument is seldom, if ever, aloud one. 
And over there hangs a two-stringed fiddle! 
It is made of a half of a cocoanut shell and 
has a long, thin neck of bamboo (the same 
wood as is your long fishing-pole). This 
fiddle is called Erh-hsien, and is played with 
a bow like our violins. It looks too small to 
be heard in the general din but its tones are 
high and piercing, so this little fiddle does 
not need our sympathy one bit. 

There are many other curious instruments 
used in China, among them the Sheng. This 
teapot-shaped instrument is made 
of a gourd into which seventeen 
small wooden tubes of differing 
lengths are inserted. The player 
produces music by putting the 
side tube (which looks like the 
spout of the teapot) into his 
mouth and sucking in his breath. 
You know that the tone of every 
other wind instrument in the world is pro- 
duced by the player blowing into the mouth- 
piece, so the Sheng is as unique an instru- 
ment as it is highly respected in China. It 
was from the Sheng that two of our modern 
instruments came, the harmonium and the 
accordion. 

Now perhaps our music is better than the 
Chinese, but I do know that China is a nation 
of music lovers. There is a saying that 
“Weeds are flowers out of place,” so maybe 
noise is music out of order. Mr. Paderewski 
told me, after attending Chinese opera on 
the west coast, that we could learn some- 
thing from Chinese rhythms. One of our 
greatest American composers, Edgar Still- 
man Kelly, was long an interested listener 
to it and gained much from his study. To- 
day, the Chinese are learning our 
songs very gradually and our in- 
strumental music generally. 

The mission schools even sing 

(Continued on page 53) 
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=P RAVEL TALE 
VISITING VENICE 


ENICE has canals instead 
of streets, so that Ruth and 


Will had to ride in boats 





By CAROLINE MABRY - stick with an iron hook on the end, 
which he used to draw the gon- 


Ro dola up to the house steps. He 


called gondolas. Anyone 
who rides with a gondolier 
is his friend. He stands in 
the front of the boat, and 
points out buildings as he 
passes. He sings their 
names. He always is sing- 
ing. The children hadn’t 
been in the gondola more 
than ten minutes with 
Grandfather when the gon- 
dolier’s friendliness was put 
to a test, because Grand- 
father lost his hat in the 
Grand Canal. It blew off. 

“I’ve lost it lots of places,” 
he said. “But this is the 
funniest yet.” 

Ruth and Will laughed. 
Their parents had been trav- 
eling in Europe several 
months, and now Grand- 
father had brought the chil- 
dren abroad, and this was 
just one of many queer sur- 
prises that had come to them. 

The hat went floating off 
like a little boat itself, as if 
it could no more resist 
sailing on the canal 
than they could. The 
gondolier carried a long 
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reached out with the hook 
to catch Grandfather’s hat. 
He almost fell over back- 
wards trying, but it slipped 
just ahead of him every time. 
He made a sudden stab at it, 
and caught it, but the hook 
went straight through the 
crown, and it looked as if a 
goat might have chewed it. 
The whole top of the crown 
was gone. 

All three laughed again. 

“IT must have a new one,” 
said Grandfather. ‘‘This is 
a good place to buy it,” he 
added, as they swung under 
a high footbridge curving 
over their heads. 

The gondola soon was tied 
to a tall, striped pole like a 
barber pole, and they were 
at the hotel steps. Grand- 
father advised them not to 
waste any time staying inside 
and they thought that very 
funny, because they couldn’t 
go outside unless they swam. 
But he showed them a nar- 
row walk they hadn’t seen 


before, that ran in front of the hotel, 
and under some arches to a square 
where a band was playing. 

When the band stopped, the children heard a 
great fluttering of wings, and they ran ahead to see 
what kind of strange birds nested in Venice. But 
the birds were not strange. 
they were the most friendly pigeons Ruth and Will 
ever had seen. Grandfather bought them some 
small paper cones of grain to feed the birds, and he 
told them how the pigeons, loved by St. Mark, lived 
year after year in St. Mark’s Square, and no one 
ever hurt them. Just then one lighted on the top 
of Grandfather’s hat. 


They were pigeons, and 
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“You ought to wear him for a 
trimming,’”’ Ruth laughed, “‘for he 


covers up the hole.”’ 


“But he might not like me for 
a steady perch,” Grandfather an- 
swered. ‘“‘I must hunt up a new 


hat.” 


In a side street he found a small 
store with the front open, and there 
were all kinds of hats stacked almost 
to the ceiling—green, red, blue, 
yellow. It looked as if a rainbow 


had fallen in there. 


many hats, there was hardly room 
for Grandfather and the children, 
but he squeezed inside as far as he 
could and pointed to a white straw 
hat. And when he had it in his 
hand, it was so soft and fine, and he 
liked it so much that he couldn’t 
resist buying two. He put one on 
his head, and the other in a paper 


bag. As they were 
starting outside, a man 
bobbed up from some- 
where behind those 
hundreds of hats, and 
said in English, so queer 
and twisted that Ruth 
and Will hardly could 
keep from laughing: 
““Me—brother of this.” 
He pointed to the hat 
dealer, and then began 
pounding his own chest. 
““Me—glass factory. Me 
fine glass maker. Want 
to see?’’ Now he 
pointed down some 
steps that led through 
a narrow passage. 

Of course, they want- 
ed to see, so they all 
followed him through 
the rear of the hat shop 
until they came to a 
larger shop. There 
Will stood spellbound 
before a man, who blew 
through a long metal 


tube and made a melted drop of blue 

glass into a large hollow globe. He had 

blown it as if it were a bubble. 

he began to make a sailing vessel. 

hull was green, and the rigging of white 

glass which he spun for them was every bit as fine as 
silk threads. 


another glass blower melted rose and 
lavender and blue together, whirling the 
hot glass around with a quick motion, 
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until it became a bead of lovely 
Then he showed her how he 
made another piece of glass, melted 
it, and made small roses on the beads. 
He let her make one. It was so real 
that she started to smell how sweet 
it was, but Grandfather jerked her 
back just in time. 

““You’d have burned your nose,” 
“That hasn’t cooled yet.” 

“It would sound silly, wouldn’t it, 
for you to have to tell everybody at 
home that you lost the end of your 
nose smelling a glass flower?” Will 


Grandfather picked up the paper 
bag, into which he had put his hat, 
and looked at it queerly. He opened 
it and peeped inside. 

“*Goodness!’”’ he exclaimed. 
““Where’s my hat?” 

“The man put it in the bag,” 


“And the whole bottom has 


dropped out, and there 
is no hat in it now,” 
Grandfather answered, 
growing very excited. 
“It’s a case of now you 
see it and now you 
don’t.” 

True enough, the 
thin paper had given 
out, and he had lost his 
extra hat on the steps. 
Will ran back, and 
found a beggar just pick- 
ing it up. He couldn’t 
explain that the hat was 
his grandfather’s, so he 
snatched it, and ducked 
down the steps with it. 
The beggar followed 
Will, shaking his fists, 
and they might have 
had a fight over it, if 
the owner of the glass 
factory hadn’t under- 
stood a little English, 
and driven the beggar 
off when Grandfather 
told him the hat was his. 


“The only way for me to keep a hat is 
in my trunk,” he said, as he crumpled the 
paper bag, and shot it into the canal. 
“Either there or on my head. I can’t wear two, so 


I’m going to take this back to the hotel, and put 
The beads fascinated Ruth, for it in the trunk until I lose the one I’m wearing. 


After that we’ll go to Lido.” 
““What’s that?” Will asked. 
“Tt’s where all Venice goes swimming.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE 


Rodney, Robert, and Roger, 

known collectively as the “‘three R’s’”’ and individually as Rod, 
Bob, and Jerry, want a boat. Since they can’t afford to buy 
one, Jerry suggests that they build one; and it is while they 
are getting part of their lumber from an old sunken wreck of 
a wharf that they discover an honest-to-goodness boat, filled 
with rocks as though it purposely had been sunk. They manage 
to get the boat on shore, decide to call it “‘The Swan” and are 
laying plans for painting it and getting it into shape for their 
use, when a bowed, white-haired man makes his way toward 
them through the sumac bushes near the shore. When he sees 
the boys, he hurriedly retraces his steps, but there is an air of 
mystery about him and Rod is sure that he has some connection 
with the boat that they have found. It looks as though a real 
adventure is in sight. 


PART II 


HEN Bob arrived at the hiding place of 
their boat next morning, he found Jerry on 


his knees, busily engaged in softening a 
great lump of putty. Beside him was a much- 
depleted can of yellow paint and a gaudy patch- 
work quilt that had seen far better days. 

Bob himself was fairly bulging with bolts and 
braces and tools. In one hand he gingerly carried 
a broken pane of glass, and in the other, just as 
gingerly, a large pail labeled ved, with the depth of 
its ruddy contents quite out of proportion to the size 
of the container. But even at that Bob felt he had 
done rather well, and he was a little peeved that 
Jerry didn’t look up promptly and tell him so. 
““Where’s Rod?” he asked, unloading his pockets. 
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“Off investigating, I sup- 
pose,” replied Jerry. ‘‘Do 
you know, I feel there’s something sort of strange 
about this boat, myself.’ 

“Fiddlesticks! There’ll be something strange 
about it, though, if Rodney doesn’t do his share. 
I’m not going to furnish everything.” 

“Huh?” Jerry straightened. ‘‘Who’s furnishing 
everything? Haven’t I brought putty and yellow 
paint—that’s almost as good as white, and white’s 
awful hard to get—and a quilt?” 

“‘And what’s the quilt good for?” Bob returned. 
“I’ve heard of a sheet on a sailboat, but I didn’t 
know you could use a quilt. And for Pete’s sake, 
see what’s coming!”’ 

Rodney, swathed in a comforter similar to Jerry’s, 
and struggling not to trip on it, came crashing 
through the brush, holding at arm’s length a small 
but overflowing pail of green paint. He set his 
burdens down with a great sigh of relief. 

“There! It isn’t all spilled! And it’s roof paint. 
Smells extra awful till it dries, but it’s just the stuff 
for the outside of the boat.” 

Bob passed over as too trivial the possibility of 
a paint superior to his own, but he did marvel at 
the quilts. 

“You fellows must be getting ready for a long, 
cold winter,” he remarked. ‘Did you bring your 
hot-water bags, too?”’ 

“Never thought of that, Bob,’”’ Rodney laughed. 
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“IT had a hard enough time teasing Mother for the 
quilt.” 

By this time Bob was really curious as to the 
purpose of the bedding, and his companions had a 
rare chance to enjoy his curiosity before giving him 
any satisfaction. He watched them sulkily while 
they dug at the loose stuffing in the seams of the 
boat. At length, when all were ready for caulking, 
Jerry ripped into his quilt, pulled out a handful of 
the cotton batting inside it, and began packing it 
into the seams. 

“Oh!” Bob exclaimed, as he realized that the 
quilts were to furnish caulking cotton rather than 
warmth. 

“Daylight dawning?’ Rod asked with a laugh. 

The joke was on him, all right, but Bob’s wits 
were sharp and he managed to turn his friends’ 
attention elsewhere before they had time to make 
more fun of him. 

“You’d better not break into yours, Rod,” he 
warned. “‘There’s enough cotton in Jerry’s, and 
the back of your quilt is unbleached muslin. That’s 
better than canvas for a sail on a little boat like 
the Swan. And say, why not leave the patch- 
work part on, too? Just scoop out enough of 
the cotton, so it won’t be too heavy. That 
will make it stronger, and gay—oh, boy!”’ 
He flapped a corner of the quilt in the air, 
experimentally. 

“It’s too gay for the Swan,”’ Rodney 
objected. ‘‘All white would be better.” 

“Yes, but how can she be all 
white, anyhow, with paint that’s 
green and yellow and red? I 
say, let’s not be so serious 
about her. Fix her up the 
best we can, and if she 
looks crazy, why, all the 
more fun! Don’t you say 
so, Jerry?” 

“Sure,” Jerry agreed. ' 
“‘She’s a boat—that’s the *‘ 
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main thing—and if she doesn’t leak too much we 
can do a lot with her. Beggars can’t be choosers. 
And that’s a great idea about Rod’s quilt for a sail. 
I had wondered where we’d ever get the canvas 
for one. Hold it up again, Bob.” 

Bob mounted the overturned boat, folded the 
quilt diagonally with its pattern outside, and by 
means of the long stick Jerry handed him for a 
mast, he presented a very good imitation of a wind- 
blown sail at sea. 

His audience stood off, giving instructions and 
suggestions, and for a few minutes Bob had them 
dancing about, shaking with laughter at his antics. 
Suddenly, in the’ midst of the hilarity, Rodney 

stopped, his eyes on a tangle of underbrush 
not far from shore. 
‘““What’s the matter, Rod? Detecting 
i something?”’ asked Bob. 
Qe ““I—I don’t know,” the boy replied, and 
S turned away. “I guess I was just seeing 

y things. Got dizzy, perhaps. We’d better 
go back to work.” 

He and Jerry stooped to their puttying 
and stuffing, while Bob began scraping the 
scaling paint. They worked in silence, 
Rodney keeping a watchful eye on the spot 
where he thought he had seen— 

The three were startled by a low moan 
in the shrubbery close by. 

“IT thought he looked queer!” Rodney 
muttered to himself, as he leaped up and 

sprang for the underbrush, leaving Bob 

and Jerry too surprised or too frightened 
to follow. 

In the thicket Rodney found the white- 
haired stranger of the day before with his 
hand up to his head, looking a little dazed. 
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He waved away Rodney’s offer of assistance. 

“No, it’s nothing. I’m all right—a little trem- 
bly, that’s all. I—I just found that I’ve made a 
mistake. Oh, yes, I know my way home, all right. 
I’m sorry to have troubled you. Go back to your 
play.” 

Rodney watched the bowed figure till it dis- 
appeared down the sumac path. Then he returned 
to his comrades. 

“TI don’t know any more about it than you— 
yet.”” He shook his head in reply to their eager 
questions. “It was the man we saw yesterday. 
He acted sort of queer and bewildered, but he 
wouldn’t let me help him. He’s gone now. I can’t 
help thinking he knows something about this boat.” 

However ridiculous it might be, Bob and Jerry 
were in no mood for criticizing this opinion. Be- 
sides, it did give a pleasurable tang of mystery to 
their work, to think the boat had been sunk, and 
to speculate on the white-haired man’s connection 
with it. 

The seams were neatly caulked at last and the 
bracing done. Then they turned the boat on its 
side for a final scraping, preparatory to painting. 
Rodney was working alone at the bow 
when an exclamation of surprise 
brought the others to him. 

“See that?” he cried. ‘“‘There’s 
a clue that is a clue. Some of the 
cottagers surely will remember a 
boat of that name.” 

As he scraped a little deeper the 
boys barely could make out what his 
keen eyes had seen earlier—the let- 
ters, P.A.L. 

“Say, you don’t suppose—?”’ Rod- 
ney leaned closer and scraped again, 
gently, just to the right of each letter. 

“They’re initials!’’ Bob cried. 

“Looks like it,” Rodney agreed, 
examining the marred dots. “‘P.A.L. 
That will make it still easier, if they’re 
really somebody’s 
initials.” 

“Well,” Jerry re- 
minded him, as he 
had the day before, 
“don’t find out too 
much about her own- 
ers. If I had to give 
up the Swan now, 
after all this work on 
her, I’m afraid I’d 
do something desper- 
ate, something that 
would put me in a class with 
your suspicious characters.” 

“And I’d be with you, Jerry,” 
Bob said. “I’m getting fond of 
the Swan myself. And we've really paid 
quite a price for her—three boys at hard labor 
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for two days, hauling, drying, caulking, painting.” 

“Do you suppose we could get the painting done 
this afternoon?” Jerry interrupted. “If we could, 
and then gave it two days to dry, we could plan on 
her maiden trip for Friday.” 

This seemed an agreeable arrangement, but, after 
lunch, Rodney once more failed to appear. 

“There aren’t but two paint brushes anyhow,” 
Jerry said. “You can put on your red, whenever 
it comes handy, and I’ll do the yellow the same 
way, only we’ll save the whole of the bottom and 
a few inches up the sides and what’s left over, for 
Rod’s roof paint. There’s more of that.’ 

So it was that when Rodney did show up, about 
three o'clock, a gaudy red-and-yellow-splotched 
boat greeted his eyes. 

“They won’t allow us on the landscape in that,” 
he complained. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Bob stood off, surveying his 
handiwork with no small amount of pride. ‘When 
you get on your green it will tone it down some— 
and clear up the air, too. We had to put a rock on 
the pail to keep it from getting right up and walking 
off. It’s strong as—as anything.” 

“You don’t mean you want the green on, too?” 
Rod hesitated, visualizing the brilliancy of that 
addition. 

“Sure we do. And it’s your green paint, so it’s 
your job to put it on. But I’ll help you,” Jerry 
offered. ‘‘Bob’s nose is too sensitive.” 

When the green paint had been applied gener- 
ously to the boat and to the territory roundabout, 
including Rodney’s blouse, face, and hair, all but 
Jerry were ready to quit.” 

““No, sir, she isn’t done till we’ve got a name on 
her. The problem is, what color shall we make it? 
The S will come in the yellow and the W-A-N will 
be mixed up in red and green.” 

““We ought to have a little purple,” Bob suggested 

mockingly, “‘I could have told us we’d need 

a little purple.” 

““Good heavens! Not purple, too!’’ Rod- 
ney blocked his ears. ‘‘Why, she 
looks more like a half-breed parrot 

than she does like a 

swan, this very minute.’ 

“Why not? Why not 
the Parrot-Swan? That 
is a better name for her 

than just Swan, 

. considering her 

age, color, and 
ore previous condition 

LF 4) of—of some kind 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE WISHING SHOP 


CHARACTERS 


Dappy DoE, the man who keeps 
The Wishing Shop. 

THREE LITTLE GIRLS who want three wishes. 

THREE LITTLE Boys who want three wishes, too. 

A GOBLIN. 

A POLICEMAN. 

SCENE: The Wishing Shop. At the right is a door through 
which customers enter. At the left is a counter with, perhaps, 
some shelves behind. It can be kitty-cornered, if necessary, 
so that all the wishes may be seen plainly. Arrange the 
wishes, partly on the counter and partly around and in front 
of it. Any sort of nice wishes the children suggest will do— 
rag dolls and woolly animals and books and maybe a sled or 
a shiny red wagon. Little tin dishes make good wishes and 
so do big red apples; balloons, if in season, are fine. And of 
course the six special wishes of the six children must be there, 
handy. There is a card near the counter that we all can 
read. It says: ‘“‘All Requests in Rhyme.” The curtain rises 
on the empty shop but immediately after, DADDY Dok, in a 
smock and skullcap and goatee, enters. He bows to his shop 
and sings to the tune of ‘Merrily We Roll Along!” 


Morning, little wishing shop, 

Wishing shop, wishing shop, 

Morning, little wishing shop! 
Here’s your Daddy Doe! 


Ho, my little wishes, ho! 

Wishes, ho; wishes, ho! 

Ho, my little wishes, ho! 
Here’s your DADDY DOE! 


[His song over, he takes out his feather duster and begins dusting 
the wishes. DADDY DOE’S shop its very precious to him and 
his dusting must show this. He arranges and rearranges his 
stock, stepping back often to get the effect. The door opens and 
the LITTLEST GIRL comes shyly in.] 


DappyY DoE: Good morning, my dear! You’re 
the very first cus- 
tomer to-day. And 
what may your wish 
be, Missy? 

FIRST LITTLE 
GIRL: Oh, please, 
Daddy Doe, I’d like 
a little stick—a pep’ 
mint stick—a little 
stick to lick, Daddy 
Doe. 
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Author of ‘‘Bonbon and Bonbonette.” 


Dappy DoE: Humph! 
‘A little stick to lick’—let 
me see. (Begins rummag- 
ing) It must be a licker,I suppose? 

First LITTLE GIRL: Oh, please, Daddy Doe! 

Dappy DoE: Oh, yes! Here we are! [He gives 
it to her.} 

First LITTLE GIRL: I haven’t got a penny, but 
I’ve got a pricky pin. 

DappDY DoE: Very well, Missy, I’ll be glad to 
get a pin. 


[She pays him, goes over to the right, sits down and begins looking 
over a picture book. First LITTLE Boy enters.]} 


First LITTLE Boy: Oh please, Daddy Doe, just 
a minute—just a minute! Have you got a little 
shell with a sea song in it? 

DapDDY DoE: Maybe so! Maybe so! [This 
expression, which he uses often, he drawls out slowly. 
There is a twinkle in his eye as he says it. He hunts 
for the shell, finds it, and listens for the song.) Here’s 
one! My, that zs a song! Listen, boy! 

First LITTLE Boy: My father says he doesn’t 
believe in sea shell songs, but I guess he’ll change 
his mind when he hears (this one! 

Dappy DoE: Oh, he’ll hear that one! Trouble is 
with grown-ups they don’t listen, and after while, 
when you don’t listen, you lose your listener. 

First LITTLE Boy (getting ready to pay): I—I 
haven’t got a penny, but I’ve got a slicky top! 

Dappy DoE: That’s very nice! I’d like a 
slicky top! 

[He takes it and the LITTLE Boy goes over beside the LITTLE GIRL 

and they look at pictures 

together. SECOND LITTLE 


Boy and GIRL enter, 
speakingexactlytogether.] 


SECOND _ LITTLE 
Boy AND GIRL: Oh 
please, Daddy Doe, 
have you got a little 
mitten—a little red 
mitten? We want it 
for our kitten, you 
know. 
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DADDY DOE: 
Humph! A little red 
mitten? Must be red, 
I suppose! 

SECOND LITTLE 
Boy: Yes, sir! The 
rest of ’em’s red. 

Dappy DoE (hunt- 
ing for the red mit- 
ten): Of course, a 
kitten’s mittens 
ought to match. Is 
it a front mitten or a back mitten? 

SECOND LITTLE GIRL: It’s a left back mitten, 
Daddy Doe. 

Dappy DoE: Oh yes! Here we are. 

SECOND LITTLE GIRL: Oh, thank you, thank you, 
thank you, Daddy Doe! 

SECOND LITTLE Boy: We haven’t got a penny, so 
we brought a little fish. [Offers a toy fish in payment.| 

Dappy DoE: That’s very nice. I need a little 
fish. 


[They trade and the children go over with the other two. In the 
short pause following, DADDY DOE picks up his duster and dusts, 
humming meanwhile the tune of his little song. At any time, if 
there is a delay, he can go on with his dusting.] 


THIRD LITTLE GIRL (entering): Oh, please, Daddy 
Doe, have you got a little bonnet with a pink 
feather on it—a pink little feather and a bow? 

DabDDy DOE (repeating after her): Some sort of 
bonnet with a pink feather on 
it—a loddy doddy doddy— 
and a bow. How would that 
be now? [He takes the very 
thing out of a fancy hat box 
beside the counter.| 
THIRD LITTLE 
GIRL: Ohhhhh! 
What a sweety! 
[She teeters on 
her toes and tries 
it on; then re- 
members pay- 
ing.|} I—I 
haven’t got a 
penny—a 
single, single 
penny! I’ve 
got a little 
thimble, 
though! 
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Dappy DOE: Oh, 
that’s much better 
than a penny! I’d 
like a little thimble. 


[He takes it and puts it on. 
She goes dancing back to 
the others to show off he 
wish, and THIRD LITTLE 
Boy enters.] 


THIRD LITTLE 
Boy: Oh, please, sir, 
please, if it isn’t any 
trouble, could I have 
a little bubble, a little green bubble, Daddy Doe? 

DapDpDY DoE: Maybe so! Maybe so! 


[He begins prowling through the wishes; then very, very carefully 
brings out some sort of colorful box with a cover and lifts it up 
for the LITTLE Boy fo see. One of the plush boxes that jewelry 
comes in would serve nicely.} 


THIRD LITTLE Boy: Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! And 
it’s green ’n everything! [He takes the box and tilts 
it a bit.) 

Dappy Doe: Careful there, boy! That’s a 
bubble, you know. You can’t jiggle a bubble much. 
Once you’ve handled bubbles, you’ll understand. 
Many’s the bubble I’ve seen bought and ruined in 
the wrapping up. [Carefully, the LITTLE Boy hands 
over a marble in payment and tiptoes over to the others.| 

First LITTLE Boy: Have you maybe got a story 
in your pocket, Daddy Doe? Have you got a little 
story? 

Dappy DoE: Maybe so! Maybe so! 
[He pulls up a low chair or stool at right of 
stage and they group themselves around him 
on the floor.| Now let’s see—[He feels in 
his pocket and pretends to pull out a title. 
Reads:| Jack the Giant Killer! 

ALL: That’s too old! 

Dappy DoE: Very well, very well! 
[Solemnly, he feels for an- 
other one, brings it out, 
and reads]: The Fairy in 
the Radio! 
How’s_ that? 

ALL: That 
is too new! 

DADDY. 
DoE:Humph! 

Very well! 
[Once more 
he fishes 
for astory.] 
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The Story of the 
Wishing Shop! How 
is that? 

ALL: That’s just 
right! 

Dappy DoE: The 
Story of the Wishing 
Shop it is! Every- 
body knows that. 
We’ll each tell a 
part! 

ALL: Oh goody, goody, goody! 

Dappy DOE (beginning): Once upon a time there 
was an old man— 

ALL: Whose name was DADDY DOE! 

Dappy DoE: Maybe so! Maybeso! Well, any- 
way, this old man went trotting about the world, 
trippety trippety trot, and as he trotted he noticed 
that children everywhere were always wishing, 
wishing, wishing. ‘‘What a wishety world it is, to 
be sure!’ he thought, “and how few children get 
their wishes!’’ 

First LITTLE GIRL: And so, he said to himself: 
“TI know what would be more fun than trotting. 
([’ll get me a wishing shop and in this wishing shop 
I’ll keep every little wish that any child could ever, 
ever want.” So he did. 

First LITTLE Boy: But so fast did the business 
grow, before long he found himself running out of 
wishes—especially red wishes. They were the most 
popular. 

SECOND LITTLE GIRL: Finally, in despair, he went 
to the queen of the pixies and said. “‘Lady Queen, 
could you keep me supplied with wishes for my 
wishing shop?” Whereupon the Lady Queen 
replied— 

SECOND LITTLE Boy: ‘‘Maybe so! Maybe so, 
Mr. Doe! But this you must promise me: if ever 
you fail to give a single 
child the wish for which 
he asks, that moment, the 
shop which was 
yours, shall be- 
come his. Should 
he ever fail, he, too, 
must pass it on.” 

THIRD LITTLE 
GIRL: Which, 
when you come to 
think of it,. was 
really no more 
than fair, because 
with anything so 
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special as a wishing 
shop you must ex- 
pect some sort of 
catch, especially if 
you’re dealing with 
pixies. 

THIRD LITTLE 
Boy: However, 
Daddy Doe hasn’t 
ever failed yet, and 
we don’t think he 
ever will! 


[Whereupon, a Boy in a green suit and a peaked hat, suggestive 
of a GOBLIN, bursts into the room. With his hands thrust into 
his pockets, his feet wide apart, very impudenily he speaks.] 


GOBLIN: Quick! Quick! Quick! Give me a 
rickytick! 

DapDbDY DoE (bewildered): A rickytick? 

ALL (speaking one by one in quick succession): 
Rickytick? Rickytick? Ricky? Tick? Tick? Tick? 

GOBLIN: Yes, a rickytick! 

DappyY DoE: Wh-what k-kind of a r-rickytick? 
B-big or little rickytick? 

GOBLIN: A rickytick! Quick! 

DapDpDY DOE (sinking down on his chair, perfecily 
crushed): I—I have—no rickyticks. I—I guess— 
the shop—is yours! 

ALL (with a sort of moan): Oh, oh, oh, DADDY DOE! 


[At once the GOBLIN hops on the counter, whistling, and begins 
to disarrange things, pulling the books to pieces and poking his 
fingers in the eyes of the rag doll. The CHILDREN stand together 
whispering at the right, while DADDY DOE sits bent over, holding 
his head in his hands. Finally, the THIRD LITTLE Boy leaves 
the group and crosses the stage.] 


THIRD LITTLE Boy (boldly to the GOBLIN): So this 
is your shop, now! 
GOBLIN: It is! It is! 
THIRD LITTLE Boy: And are you 
ready for business? 
GOBLIN: I am! I am! 
ALL: Then, quick! Quick! Quick! 
Give us a rickytick! 
GOBLIN (opening 
his mouth 
with sur- 
prise and 
Se stammer- 
‘ ing): I—I 
—I— why 
—why—I 
I—guess 
I haven’t 
stot — 
any ricky- 
ticks! 
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on page 46) 
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It was Ted's birthday and everyone seemed to They challenged him to a skating race vt boone 
have forgotten it. Of course he wouldn't re- pond. Dick made a hit—where his gs diy 
mind them, so he just kicked the snow around met the ice—but Ted and Betsy Ann tied for 
until Dick and Betsy Ann came over. first place, with Chip a noisy second. 


———— ae 


a Ted's shovel striking a box deep 
“Let’ -hunting!"’ they suggested, Bang! It was Ted's shove g 
ee aen aes "So Ted ds oa dig- under the snow. Excitedly they = aay . ~ 
ging through a deep drift. Chip’s paws worked Oh, boy! It held a camera, a tool chest, DOOKS 
even faster, and my, how that snow flew! and a sweater! 


. 
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{ Then—for one more surprise—Ted's own mother popped out from behind a tree with a basket of 
birthday cake and hot chocolate and snow ice cream! “Happy birthday, Ted!"’ they all cried. 
= = —— : 
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By GENEVIEVE K. McCONNELL 


WISH I could learn to read,” sighed 
I Stella, chewing a mouthful of mud. “It 
is so ladylike to be educated.” 

Stella was a steam shovel, and made her 
living eating dirt. She had several bad 
habits, such as smoking, and using wrong 
grammar, and her manners certainly were 
very rough. But she always had wanted to 
be a lady, and she thought all she needed 
was to learn to read, and then she would 
begin to rise in the world. So when an order 
came to dig the cellar for a new addition 
to the schoolhouse, she was delighted. She 
felt sure that while working under the very 
windows of the halls of learning, she hardly 
could help taking in a certain amount of 
culture. 

It was a great day when Stella set out for 
the scene of her new labors, early on a lovely 
spring morning. Her fireman helped her 
get up steam, and her engineer steered the 
huge clanking, puffing creature up the main 
street of the town and into the schoolyard. 
A crowd of children and their teachers 
gathered to watch her before they went into 
school. The engineer and firemen laid down 
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a rough platform of loose planks for Stella 
to stand on. She was very heavy, in spite 
of all the exercises she took, and they didn’t 
want her to sink down into the mud. When 
the planks were laid to suit her, Stella took 
up her position on them, and swung her long 
nose around into a digging position. 

“All right, let her go!”’ yelled the engineer, 
and with a clank and a rattle, she bit into 
the sod. The work had begun. 

The teachers and children trooped into the 
school. As they went, Stella heard one 
teacher saying to another, “I tell them, the 
only way to get an education, is just to dig 
into it.” 

“Dig into it! I knew it!” thought Stella. 
“You bet, I’ll soon be a lady, believe me!” 

And she went to work with a will. From 
where she stood, she could see right into a 
classroom. There was a teacher behind a 
desk, on a platform, a blackboard with 
writing on it, and a number of boys and girls 
sitting in rows. But Stella was making so 
much noise herself, she could not hear what 
the teacher said, and the writing on the 
blackboard might have been Chinese for all 
it meant’ to her. 

From time to time, the men moved the 
planks, and Stella lumbered a few feet farther 
on. Each time this happened it brought her 
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in front of another window, and so she saw 
into several rooms. In one room the teacher 
was pouring some bright yellow liquid from 
one jar into another which had something 
pink in it, and when the two came together 
they made a fearful smell. Stella did not 
know that this was a scientific experiment, 
for she was just an ignorant old working- 
shovel; but she was greatly interested, and 
nearly fell into her own hole, trying to peep 
through the window. 

Stella did not believe in wasting time, so 
she went right on gobbling up earth, sand, 
gravel, rocks—anything that came along— 
without looking. She was so busy watching 
that science class that she paid no attention 
to where she should take the next bite. 

“Snort, toot, hiss!” she cried out all of 
asudden. ‘Whatever have I gone and done? 
I do believe I’ve busted a tooth!”” And she 
stopped digging, and let the sand and gravel 
run out of her mouth. 

The engineer jumped down from his high 
seat and rushed around in front to see what 
was the matter. He pulled Stella’s jaws 
apart and looked inside her mouth. Sure 
enough, she had broken one of her big iron 
teeth, and she was making a terrible noise 
about it. The engineer took the broken 
piece out, and then examined the remains 
of the tooth. 

“Sure, I don’t know what to do!”’ he said 
to the fireman. The fireman didn’t know 
either, but he thought he ought to say 
something, so he suggested, 
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“Why not get a dentist?” 

“‘Fine idea!’’ said the engineer. ‘‘Go and 
find one.” 

So the fireman trotted off, and soon came 
back with a dentist. Stella was still snorting 
and hissing. The dentist had brought his 
files and his forceps, and his fillings, but when 
he looked at the tooth, he said very crossly, 
“What do you take me for? I am a dentist, 
not a blacksmith!” 

“Of course!”” said the engineer, looking 
scornfully at the fireman. “A blacksmith is 
what we need!” 

But there was no blacksmith in that village, 
for the automobiles had driven the horses 
away, and all the blacksmith had ever known 
how to do was to shoe horses. So he had 
moved away out into the country, where 
there were still horses to shoe, and it was 
several days before they could find him. 

The engineer covered Stella up with a big 
piece of canvas, just as he always did at 
night (for she usually slept at her place of 
business). And the fireman let her fire go 
out, and there she stayed, with no more work 
to do. It was just like camping out. She 
was able to look out from under her canvas 
and watch all that went on in the school, and 
now that she herself was quiet, the teacher’s 
voice came out to her, quite clearly, through 
the open window. 

But no matter how attentively she listened, 
she never managed to learn anything, and 
every day she felt a little more discouraged. 
Sometimes the boys and girls did not pay 
attention, and then they did not learn any 
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more than Stella. On those days the pretty 
young teacher looked very much discouraged, 
too. 

Then one day Stella saw the boys and girls 
come running out of the schoolhouse, laughing 
and shouting. 

“Vacation’s here! School’s over!’ they 
cried, tossing their caps up in the air as they 
hurried through the gate. 

Then Stella noticed one boy, who was 
playing tag with some of his friends, run so 
fast that he dropped one of his books right 
under Stella’s long nose. 

It was a grammar! 

“Now ain’t it a shame?” said Stella 
slangily to herself. “All that education 
wasted!” 

She could not understand how any one 
could be glad that school was over. If only 
she had had the chance those foolish young 
people were throwing away! Suddenly she 
had a great idea, and, thrusting out her long 
nose, she quickly picked up the grammar. 
You see, she had heard of people “devouring”’ 
books, and she thought, of course, that was 
the way it was done. 

“Now I have really got some learning 
inside me,” she told herself, ‘‘and if I can 
digest it, I ought to become quite a high- 
brow.” 

She didn’t feel any pains inside, so she 
thought the book must be digesting nicely, 
and went back to sleep in great contentment. 

In the morning, came her two attendants, 
engineer and fireman, with the blacksmith, 
to mend her broken tooth. The things that 
blacksmith did to poor Stella! But she bore 
the worst of it like a soldier, because she knew 
if she held still, it would be over sooner. 
Meanwhile the engineer sat down close by to 
read the morning paper. Stella looked over 
his shoulder, sure that she could read it, too, 
now that she was so full of learning. The 
blacksmith had both hands in her mouth, but 
he wasn’t bothering her so much now, and 
she could see over his head. The headlines 
of the paper were printed in nice large letters 
that anyone in the first grade could have 
read, but poor Stella could make nothing out 
of them. That perfectly good grammar that 
she had swallowed had done her no good at 
all! She was so disappointed that she gave 
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a great sigh, and nearly blew the blacksmith 
over. 

“T thought you said the fire was out!” he 
said to the engineer. 

“Tt is,” said he, and went on reading. 

“All the same, there’s steam coming out,” 
complained the blacksmith. 

““Nonsense!”’ said the engineer. “‘Fire’s 
been out for a week. Get busy and finish 
that tooth, will you? We’re behind time on 
this job, now.” 

So the blacksmith went back to his work, 
and soon the tooth was as good as new. The 
fireman now began shoveling in coal, to get 
Stella’s fire going again. 

As she stood there waiting, feeling very 
melancholy, she saw the young teacher she 
had been watching so long, enter the school- 
room. First she gathered up the books and 
papers she had left in her desk; then she sat 
down in her chair on the platform, put her 
head on the desk, and began tocry. Stella 
wondered if she had a toothache, too. A 
scrub woman, who was cleaning the room, 
went up to the platform with her bucket 
and mop, and said, “‘What’s the matter, 
dearie?’”’ 

“Oh, I am so discouraged,” said the young 
teacher. ‘“‘Some of the children don’t seem 
to like school, and they don’t learn a thing. 
I am afraid I am not a good teacher. I wish 
I could be something else, but it’s all I know 
how to do.” 

‘Well, well,” said the scrub woman, “that’s 
queer, now! I get that way sometimes, my- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BENITO AND HIS ROSY 


B soa is a By JANE REDFIELD HOOVER towns, like Benito’s, 


Spanish Basque sheep are loaded onto 
boy. He lives in a lovely green valley the railroad cars when they are sold. 
in southern Idaho. There are beautiful round Benito’s father and mother came to America 
smooth hills all about the little town. These when he was a baby. The native country of 
hills look like opals in the Basques lies on both 


the brilliant sunshine. 
This is why the Indians 
long ago named the 
region ‘‘Idaho,”’ 
which means 
‘light on the 
mountains’’ or 
“‘gem of the moun- 
tains.’’ These 
are called foothills 
because they lie at 
the foot of the 
higher, timbered 
mountains, which 
overtop them like and many of their 
bigger giants. LG a ancient ways, too. 
Great bands of “Ss ea ne They are one of 
sheep — thousands Ly the oldest races in 
in each band—are all Europe. The 
herded up into the very wisest men 
foothills and who study races of 
mountains every men (Eth-nol-o- 
summer to eat the gists) are not sure 
rich bunchgrass. whether Basques are 
In winter and early spring, until baby lambs cousins to the Finns 
get bigger and stronger, the sheep are kept or to our American Indians or to the Egyp- 
down in the sheltered valleys where there is tians! 
little of cold or wind or snow. From valley They are a brave, loyal people, very jolly 












Mountains, which are 
like a high wall between 
France and Spain. So 
Basque-land is both in 
France and Spain; and 
Basques are some 
of them French, 
some Spanish! 
They still keep a 
good deal of their 
own language, 
which is nobody- 
knows-how-old, 


| er sides of the Pyrenees 
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and easy to like. So the French kings (and 
later, the republic) and the Spanish kings al- 
ways have allowed the Basques, for the most 
part, to rule themselves and to use many of 
their old laws. They love play, dancing, 
music, and bright colors. Even Benito’s 
name means “blessing” or “‘making happiness.”’ 

Because he could earn more money here to 
buy food and clothes for his family, Benito’s 
father sailed for this country. Because he 
came from a mountain-and-valley country 
and knew how to care for sheep, he came to 
southern Idaho. He worked up until, before 
long, he became a “‘camp-tender,”’ with sheep 
herders working under him. 

Benito’s mother helped 
earn money, too. She kept 
a homelike little hotel in 
their house for the other 
Basque sheepmen. They 
were all good Americans 
now, and some of these men 
were American soldiers in 
the World War. But, of 
course, they still loved 
Basque-land, too, and loved 
the Basque and 
Spanish words 
that sound like 
music. So the 
sign over the door 
of their little hotel 
read, ‘‘Posada 
Espagnol.” (This 
is pronounced — 
‘“‘Potha-da_Es- 
panyéOle.’’) 

The bright clean 
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quite as if they were all little children! 
The dear, gay father died when Benito was 
still a little boy, and before he had been able 
to save very much money. Benito was old 
enough to know that now his pretty little 
mother would have to work very, very hard. 
He soon began to think and think how he, 
too, could earn some money, to help her more. 
He had always helped take care of his younger 
sisters and brothers—just like a little old 
padre (father), his mother said lovingly. 
Basque children in Europe are big helpers 
when they are very young. Boys only ten 
drive a plough, sometimes, while little sister 
walks along by the heads of the 
7 fat, sleepy oxen, guiding them 
-' witha long stick. Little tots of 
= five often drive the cows to 
4 pasture. And sometimes a boy 
of only twelve is trusted with a 
flock of sheep, to go far up the 
mountain sides. Here 
he will be all alone for 
| weeks, except for the 
weekly messenger who 
brings him food and 
things from his home vil- 
lage in the valley below. 
Benito liked to go 
down by the railroad 
siding to watch the men 
load sheep. What he 
specially liked was to 
watch a funny little burro 
named Pearl. Her mas- 
ter was a queer old miner 
from Placerville. He had 
taught Pearl to lead 


—— 





kitchen, with red 
geraniums bloom- 
ing in its windows, 
is big enough to dance in. The hotel desk is 
here, Benito’s mother’s washtubs, the great 
‘shiny cook stove, and plenty of comfortable 
benches and chairs. It is the center of the 
house for work and play. 

Any time you pass the Posada you can 
hear music, happy talk, laughter and dancing, 
and smell good things to eat. Often you see 
the big sheep herders playing handball with 
Benito against the side of the high barn, or 
romping with his tiny brothers and sisters, 





sa sheep from a pen up onto 
— ~ a runway and into th 
sheep cars. 


Sheep are very easily led, but very hard to 
drive, especially when every single sheep is 
frightened, because then no one of them will 
go ahead. 

One day Benito asked the old miner, “‘ How 
much do they pay you and Pearl to load?” 

“Four bits a car,’”’ the old man answered. 

The boy almost fell off the fence. Fifty 
cents! Could he ever earn as much as that 
for his mother? 

One day in March a kind sheep herder gave 
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Benito a poor little baby lamb which had no 
mother to nurse it. Benito fed it warm milk 
from a bottle and made for it a snug bed in 
a box beside the kitchen stove. He named 
his lamb “Rosy.” 

She grew and grew very fast. When she 
was only four months old she weighed eighty 
pounds. By autumn she was a big strong 
sheep, eating grass. The whole town laughed 
to see her following 
Benito, all day long, 
wherever he went! 

All this time he had 
been secretly training ) 
Rosy at an old aban- (i 
doned sheep pen and run- 
way down the tracks. So, 
when Pearl, the burro, 
died, the sheep was ready 
to take her place. 
Benito’s mother cro- 
cheted a bright soft collar 
of red and yellow worsted 
and sewed some tinkling 
little bells on it for Rosy. 
“‘She’s the smartest sheep 
in Idaho!” said Benito. 

She led hundreds and 
hundreds of her sheep 
friends onto the cars, and 
their terror vanished, 
with friend Rosy leading. 
The owners paid Benito 
four bits for each car. 
Many a half dollar was 
taken home to the brave, 
pretty little mother. 

One day a very rich 
sheep owner came from Boise, the capital of 
the state of Idaho. He told his men gruffly, 
“Nonsense! I’ll not be paying any kid four 
bits a car extra to load ’em. Get busy there 
and load ’em yoursills—and be quick about 
it!’”’ And to Benito, “Out of the way, kid; 
we won’t need you.” 

The two pals went away behind the freight 
depot, and Benito wiped his tears away on 
Rosy’s fleece without any one else seeing. 
She bunted him with her head to show she 
was sorry. It helped a lot. “He is mean 
and stingy! . Isn’t he, Rosy? He will waste 
many four bitses trying to save our pay, 
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don’t you think so, Rosy?” And Benito 
thought that Rosy thought so. 

Then they went back to watch the loading. 
It was very slow work because the poor sheep 
were so frightened. They were so stupid and 
stubborn in their terror, with no friend Rosy 
to lead them. Benito just couldn’t help being 
a little bit glad of this, as he started home. 

In a little while there was a knock on the 
door. It was the dour sheep owner! But 
he was smiling now, and 

you wouldn’t believe how 
much nicer it made him 
look! ‘ 
He looked right at 
the boy and the sheep 
as he said, just like 
a man hiring an- 
other man for a 
job, “I’ve come 
to get Benito and 
his partner. We've 
found we can’t load 
without them. It would 
take us a month oO’ 
Sundays!” 

When the two had run 
off down the street toward 
the tracks, he said to the 
little mother, “I didn’t 
know at first he was 
Arrego’s boy. My men 
have just been telling me 
of your struggle to keep 
your little family together 
since Arrego’s death. I 
ought to have made it 
my business to find out 
before this, for Benito’s father was the best 
camp tender I ever had—and I see his son 
is like him.” He smiled again and turned 
to follow Rosy and her master down the 
street. 

The sheep owner had never meant to be 
unkind. He was just too busy making money 
and a little too fond of saving it. He really 
liked to help persons like Mrs. Arrego and 
Benito who never asked anyone for aid but 
were doing their best to help themselves. 
Benito never again thought he was mean 
and stingy. 

Nor did Rosy think so! 
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Betsey.e* Bobbett 
in the Country, 


By BLANCHE J. DEARBORN 


AM going to school to-day! I am going to 
school to-day!”’ sang Betsey as she opened her 
eyes one cold winter morning. 

Betsey and Bobbett Blake had just moved from 
a big city to the country. Of course, Betsey and 
Bobbett were not their real names, but that was 
what everyone called them. Bobbett had gone to 
school in the city, but this was to be Betsey’s first 
day. “I want to wear all my best clothes,’ she 
told her mother, “because I shan’t ever go to school 
for the first time again, and I want to celebrate 
just like a party.” 

The children lived at the top of a big hill; so, 
when they started off that first morning, they were 
able to slide nearly all the way. The teacher was 
standing on the steps ringing a little bell, which 
was quite a contrast to the big electric bell which 
rang all through the building in the old school 
Bobbett had attended. 

The teacher, Miss Judd, had heard that Betsey 
and Bobbett were coming to school, because, in the 
country, neighbors know all about each other; and 
she hurried out to welcome them so that they would 

not feel strange. 
The schoolhouse 
was the tiniest 
building the chil- 
dren ever had seen. 
‘““Why it’s not 
much bigger than 


a doll house,’ whispered Betsey to her brother. 

Inside, the tiny room seemed even more queer, 
with its big black stove. There were only ten 
seats, each large enough to accommodate two 
pupils. Betsey was assigned to a desk with a little 
girl a bit older than she, and Bobbett found himself 
with a boy about his own age. 

By noon, Betsey and Bobbett and Billy and Dolly, 
their seat-mates, had become good friends. All 
four children went home to dinner, as they lived 
so near, instead of bringing their lunches and eating 
them at the schoolhouse with the other pupils. 

““There’s the first grade, because that is Betsey’s,”’ 
Bobbett told his mother. ‘‘And there’s the third, 
because that’s mine. I don’t know how many 
other grades there are, but they are all in one 
room, and I like it.” 

“And so do I,” said Betsey. 

In the afternoon the fourth grade read about some 
Eskimos and their snow houses and at recess time 
Billy said, “Why don’t we make an Eskimo house? 
The snow is just right and we can cut big blocks 
of crust and build it up in no time.” 

After that every noon and recess was filled with 
work on the “‘Eskmo”’ house, as Betsey called it. 
Bobbett and she worked as hard as anyone, filling 
chinks and patting smooth the surface. 

By the end of the week there stood the little 
snow house, with its long entrance big enough so 
that James, the oldest boy, could just squeeze 
through. There were even two windows of ice and 
inside was the snow-shelf, and on Friday morning 
Bobbett came puffing in, pulling an old buffalo 
robe behind him. 

“Did your father say you could bring that?” 
asked James. 

“No,” said Bobbett, “‘but we never use it till 
Sunday and we had to have some real skins, didn’t 
we?” 

““We couldn’t live in an Eskimo house without 
skins,’ Betsey added. ‘“‘Why, we would freeze!” 

So, during the noon hour, they all took turns 
rolling up in the “‘bear’s skin” for a “night’s 
sleep.” 

Soon after school began Friday afternoon, 
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Miss Judd noticed that the sky was getting gray 
and the air growing cold. ‘“‘It feels like snow,” she 
told the pupils, “and I shall dismiss school now. 
You must hurry right home, because it looks as 
though we may have a big storm.” 

Once outside Billy said to Bobbett, ‘‘School’s out 
an hour early. Come on home with me. Your 
mother won’t care.” 

Of course, Bobbett knew 
that his teacher had told 
them to go right home, 
still Billy lived so 
near and they would 
stay only a little 
while. Miss Judd, 
hurrying in an- 
other direction, 
failed to notice 
the four children 
starting off 
together. 

The snow was be- 
ginning to fall already, 
and it was such fun chas- 
ing the whirling flakes that 
it took the children longer to reach Billy’s house 
than they had expected. Once there, Mrs. Gray 
said, ““You must hurry back home. We are going 
to have a big storm.” 

The snow was falling faster as they started back 
and the flakes were no longer jolly playmates. 
They seemed more like little goblins and pinched 
and stung. 

Betsey began to cry. “‘I’m tired and the snow 
isn’t nice,”’ she said. “It hurts my face.” 

Bobbett felt like crying, too. Of course, he didn’t, 
but he mumbled something about wishing they had 
gone home as Miss Judd had told them to. 

Betsey stumbled on a few more steps. ‘‘My feet 
won’t go any farther,” she said. ‘It’s all soft 
here.””’ And Betsey sat down and hid her face in 
her hands, so the snowflakes couldn’t find it. 

“Oh, Betsey, you mustn’t,”’ Bobbett cried out in 
alarm. ‘‘You must keep on. We must be nearly 
home,” he begged, but Betsey shook her head 
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stubbornly, and refused to move. 

At home, Father was hurrying in from the barn. 
“This is a bad storm,” he said to Mother. “Looks 
like a blizzard. I guess I’d better take the sled 
and bring the children home. They aren’t used to 
snow storms the way I was when I was a youngster.” 

By the time Father reached the school, it was 
snowing so hard that he couldn’t see the building 
even, but had to make his way cautiously until he 
reached the door. He found the place deserted and 
hastened home, thinking he must have missed 
Betsey and Bobbett in the storm. But when he 
opened the kitchen door, he knew that they hadn’t 
come. 

“Where are the children?” asked Mother. 

“Oh, they must have gone home with Billy and 
Dolly,”’ Father. answered cheerfully because he 
didn’t want Mother to know that he really was 
beginning to feel worried. ‘“‘We’ll call and find 
out.” 

But when he turned from the telephone, it was 

no longer possible to keep the concern out of his 
voice. “Billy’s mother says that school was dis- 
missed an hour early. Bobbett and Betsey went 
home with Billy and Dolly, but 
she started them right back. 
They must be all right some- 
where,” he added hastily, when 
he noticed Mother’s pale face. 
“Don’t you worry—we’ll find 
them! You phone all the 
neighbors and I’ll get Tom and 
go back to school again.” 

The snow kept falling faster 
and harder and the wind shook 
the windows and doors, howl- 
ing and shrieking because it 
couldn’t get in. Five o’clock 
came and Father hurried in to 
say that everything was being 
done that could be done. Six 
o’clock came and still there was 
no word. Seven o’clock came, and all the neighbors 
had gathered in the kitchen, but no one had found 
even a trace of the children, lost in the storm. 

(Continued on page 56) 








LONG time ago, 
A down in the state 

of Maryland, there 
lived together, in a lovely, rambly old house on 
a great big farm, two little girls, named Amelia Ellen 
and Mehitable. Amelia Ellen’s father owned the 
farm, and Mehitable’s father was the overseer. Now, 
Mehitable’s mother was dead, but Amelia Ellen’s 
kind-hearted mother cared for Mehitable as though 
she had been her very own little daughter, and 
Amelia Ellen and Mehitable loved each other as 
though they had been sisters. 

One day Amelia Ellen’s mother, who acted some- 
times like a little girl, clasped her hands and cried, 
“Goodness! A week from to-morrow will be 
Amelia Ellen’s birthday! Just think of that!” 

Straightway 
Amelia Ellen went 
hopping hilariously 
around the room, 
singing, “Tra la, 
tra lee! A week from 
to-morrow will be 
my birthday-ee!”’ 
And Ponto, Amelia 
Ellen’s little puppy, 
began to bark and 
caper around in the 
wildest glee. 

Now, Mehitable 
was sitting at the 
window working 
over her examples, 
(you see, these two 
little girls were 
taught their lessons 
at home by Amelia 
Ellen’s mother because the schoolhouse was quite 
a distance away from the farm), and when she heard 
the conversation about the birthday she resolved 
to make her dear Amelia Ellen a lovely present. 
But it was not so easy to make a present when the 
person for whom the present was intended was 
always around. However, Mehitable worked out 
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a fine plan and that was 
to get up for a whole week 
a full half hour ahead of 
Amelia Ellen and steal down to the kitchen as easy 
as a mouse and work on the present. The present 
was a tiny blue velvet pincushion with a spray of 
daisies embroidered upon it, and Aunt Jinny, the 
old colored cook, declared it was the prettiest pin- 
cushion she ever had laid her eyes upon. 

Then the morning of Amelia Ellen’s birthday 
rolled around and Mehitable ran downstairs ahead 
of Amelia Ellen to place the gift on the table at 
Amelia Ellen’s place. She had left it in the kitchen 
in Aunt Jinny’s care and at the moment Aunt Jinny 
was handing it to her, they heard Amelia Ellen’s 
happy little voice and the next thing Amelia Ellen 
was bounding into 
the kitchen with 
Ponto at her heels. 

Backof Mehitable 
was a chair, upon 
which, as quick as a 
flash, she dropped 
the pincushion. As 
for Amelia Ellen, she 
had not noticed 
anything strange in 
Mehitable’s actions, 
for she was singing, 
“It’s my birthday, 
birthday, birth- 
day!”” And before 
Mehitable or Aunt 
Jinny could say, 
“Happy birthday!’ 
Amelia Ellen was 
crying, “Oh, come, 
Mehitable and Aunt Jinny, and see the wonderful 
birthday present my father and mother have given 
me!”’ 

Then Amelia Ellen and Mehitable and Aunt Jinny 
went through the house into the parlor where 
Zeke, Aunt Jinny’s son, had made a glowing fire in 
the grate, and there they beheld a beautiful piano. 
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“Oh, Amelia 
Ellen!”’ exclaimed 
Mehitable in soft 
awe, for never be- 
fore had she seen a 
piano. And Aunt 
Jinny’s face went 
into a broad grin 
as she said, ‘““My 
sakes alive! We'll 
have music now 
a-plenty!”’ 

“Yes, indeedy,”’ 
laughed Amelia 
Ellen, ‘‘because 
my mother is going 
to give music lessons to both Mehitable and me.” 

“Oh, Amelia Ellen, won’t that be wonderful?” 
cried Mehitable, clasping her hands in joy at the 
mere thought of such a delightful thing. 

Amelia Ellen’s mother was calling the two girls 
to breakfast, but Mehitable ran out and begged for 
a minute to get the pincushion from the kitchen. 
But, oh, the sight that met her eyes when she entered 
the kitchen! Ponto, who had stayed behind, was 
shaking and tearing to shreds the lovely blue velvet 
pincushion! Poor Mehitable was almost heart- 
broken, but when Amelia Ellen heard about it she 
was so distressed over Mehitable’s grief that she 
said her whole birthday would be spoiled unless 
Mehitable cheered up. So Mehitable bravely wiped 
the tears away and tried her best to be bright for 
Amelia Ellen’s sake. 

Now, Amelia Ellen’s mother felt very sorry for 
Mehitable, knowing how deeply hurt she was over 
the ruined pincushion upon which she 
had spent so much love and labor, so 
directly after breakfast she said, ‘‘Chil- 
dren, in honor of Amelia Ellen’s birth- 
day there will be no lessons to-day. 
Besides, you’re to do precisely as you 
please all day long.” 

“Oh, won’t that be grand?” cried 7 
Amelia Ellen, clapping her hands joy- \ 
ously. ‘‘And I know just what we’ll 
do, Mehitable. We'll go up 
to the attic and bring down 
some of the funny old clothes 
from the green chest and dress 
up. That’s what my cousin 
Flora and I do every time 
she comes to see me.” And 
Ponto uttered his first bark 
since his naughty act, for he 
sensed something pleasant in 
the air, whereupon Amelia 
Ellen’s mother called him a 
rogue and Aunt Jinny said 
he was just plain saucy, but 
Amelia Ellen contended he 
really and truly didn’t know 
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any better, and 
Mehitableasserted 
she was entirely to 
blame since she 
had left the pin- 
cushion on the 
chair. Then Ponto 
was forgiven and 
in everybody’s 
good graces once 
again. 

So up to the 
attic raced the 
three of them, 
Amelia Ellen, 
Mehitable, and 
Ponto, and down they came with a pile of old- 
fashioned clothes from the old green chest. Dress 
after dress the little girls donned, playing visiting 
and keeping house and keeping store and goodness 
knows what all. Finally Mehitable put on a golden 
brown velvet with a voluminous skirt intended for 
hoops. Of a sudden her hand went into a pocket 
and she cried out, “‘Amelia Ellen, here’s a great big 
deep pocket—and, goodness, there’s something in it!’ 

Amelia Ellen just shouted with delight, and from 
the window where she had been sewing ran Amelia 
Ellen’s mother, crying, “‘ What is it, child?” 

““Why—why,” cried Mehitable, her eyes shining, 
“it’s a ring—a lovely little ring on a string!” 

““Mehitable!”” exclaimed Amelia Ellen’s mother 
almost beside herself with delight. ‘‘Why, child, 
you’ve found the little ruby ring my mother gave 
me when I was a little girl! I remember now—oh, 
so long ago, too. I was playing ‘dressing up,’ wear- 

ing that velvet dress, and I 

took the ring from around 

my neck. I wore it on a 

string because it was too 

large for my finger, and fear- 
ing I would lose it I put it in 
the pocket and never thought 
of it again. How my sisters 
and I searched for that ring! 

But never could it be found, 

and it’s too lovely for any- 

thing, Mehitable, that you 
should find it. It shall be 
yours.” 

Mehitable’s face, which 
had never entirely bright- 
ened since Ponto had de- 
stroyed the pincushion, grew 
brighter each second, and all 
of a sudden, brown velvet 

- dress and all, she threw her- 
self into Amelia Ellen’s 
mother’s arms and said, 

“Thank you, thank you, 

thank you!’’ The next 

thing, her eyes all shiny with 
(Continued on page 56) 














Dearest Sister Jane: 


\ X THEN I wrote you that long letter only two 
days ago, telling all our little news, I did 
not expect to write so soon again. But 

the events of to-day have set me to thinking so hard 

that I simply have to have a visit with you before 

I turn in. Won't I be thankful when Tom's leave 

of absence is over and you two, with your darling 

children, are back in town where we can talk rather 
than write. I miss you so much! 

You know how you and I always pride ourselves 
on being good citizens. We always vote—heavens! 
I wouldn't be able to look myself in the face when 
I do my hair if I neglected such an obvious duty as 
that. And we think we do our share of the duties of 
citizenship as we see them. I hope we are not smug, 
but truly, I thought we were good citizens. 

Yet to-day, eight-year-old Dicky quite confounded 
me; and he and Margy between them (quite un- 
known to themselves) showed me up as a very care- 
less person. I was glad they didn’t suspect it, the 
dears! But I might as well admit the truth to my- 
self and to you. It’s astonishing how trivial little 
things that grown-ups don’t even notice are taken 
so seriously by children. What a beautiful world 
it would be if we grown-ups acted out, every hour 
of our lives, the ideals we hold. Then children 
would know only the fine things and would be better 
people when they grow up. 

But here I am moralizing, instead of telling you 
the story! 

The children and | were cleaning up the back 
yard. How yards get so mussy is past my under- 
standing, but they seem to need a monthly tidying, 
no matter what time of year it is! I pulled out a 
weed or two and, as I was near the alley, gave them 
a toss over the back fence. I don’t know why I 
was so careless, but the weeds were tiny and it 
simply was an instinctive act. I didn't give it a 
thought. 


A little later, Dicky gathered up an armful of | 


trash—papers, branches, sticks, and such—and 
tossed it helter-skelter over the back fence. 

“Oh, don’t, Dicky!" I exclaimed, much dis- 
tressed at this disregard of public housekeeping. 
“We mustn't dirty up the alley. It belongs to the 
city.” 

“The city!” cried the child open-eyed with amaze- 
ment. “Who's the city. Why Mother, you know 
the alley belongs to nobody! You throw stuff out 
there yourself. It doesn’t matter, ‘cause the alley’s 
nobody's.” 

It was my turn to stare in amazement. Was this 
the way I was practicing citizenship at home. Of 
what avail were my meetings on Americanization 
and citizenship if I let my children grow up in such 
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amazing ignorance? You just can't imagine, Jane, 
how shocked I was at the gap revealed in my teach- 
ing by Dicky’s statement. 

Then and there we stopped the job of cleaning up 
and sat down under the old apple tree for a talk. 
And such a talk as it was! 

I found that Dicky had never thought of the own- 
ership of the street lights, for instance. (Not that 
I'm blaming him, for I well know it is all my fault.) 
He confessed that he had been vastly entertained 
when a neighbor boy had used a city light for 
a target and had broken it to smithereens with 
rocks. 

“We thought it didn’t matter, Mother, truly 
we did,” he assured me quite truthfully. “We 
thought nobody owned the lights.”’ 

It isn’t so easy to get through the head of an eight- 
year-old boy the important fact that there is a 
difference between public and private ownership, 
and that the difference means we all share in public 
property, but I think I made the point, for he helped 
me very skillfully to interpret it to little Margy. 
Then he got a pencil and paper and we made a list 
of all the things we could think of that are owned 
by the public. 

Make such a list yourself and you will be sur- 
prised to see how we are surrounded by public 
ownership. You'd think no parent could neglect 
the subject as I have. The parkway in front of our 
house and the alley in back headed our list. City 
water and street lights and the sidewalks came 
next. Dicky suggested that it would be nice if 
children understood why they shouldn't romp on 
the parkways when the grass was sopping wet and 
would get trampled, and Margy naively remarked, 
“Then I mustn't throw papers in the gutter, Mother, 
‘cause it belongs part to you and me.” 

We talked about the trees and bushes in the parks, 
the benches and walks and everything that is pro- 
vided for public use. I don’t mean to imply that 
the children had been vandals in their destruction 
of such things; they hadn't. But certain it is they 
had not understood why we all have a real interest 
in the beauty and the upkeep of public property. 
I am sure that with their understanding will come 
a greater delight in public beauties and conven- 
iences and, moreover, their new insight will help 
pass along the idea to other children. 

So you see, Jane dear, I had to tell you all about 
it. Talk to your two and see how they are thinking. 
And write me soon if you get any good ideas as to 
how to help the children (and grown-ups, too) to- 
ward better citizenship—that’s surely something 
our country needs. 


Much love, dear, and good night. 
Your sister. 
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When Junior has a mishap— 
and greasy milk spatters 
clothes and rug—mother is 
glad she has the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha. It gets them 
clean so quickly—and safely! 
And Fels-Naptha makes all 
her washing and cleaning 
easier! 

It gives her extra help be- 
cause Fels-Naptha is more 
than soap—even more than 
just naptha soap. 

Fels-Naptha combines 
unusually good soap and 
plenty of grease-dissolving, 
dirt-loosening naptha—two 
useful cleaners in one Golden 
Bar. Working hand-in-hand 
in Fels-Naptha they give 


Help needed here! 
Extra help of Fels-Naptha! 


CHILD LIFE 


mothers extra washing and 
cleaning help they’d hard- 
ly expect of any other soap, 
no matter what its form, 
or color, or price! 

Women who have tried all 
kinds of soap, including chips, 
powders and what not, know 
especially the extra help there 
is in Fels-Naptha! 

Any way mother washes 
clothes—in tubs or in a wash- 
ing machine, in cool, luke- 
warm, or boiling water—she 
will make her work easier if 
she gets a bar or two of 
Fels-Naptha from the gro- 
cers. Or by writing Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, she can get a 
free sample. 












© Fels & Co. 
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snow picture; see how well you can copy it with your 
“CRAYOLA” Crayons. You can find all of Nature’s bril- 
liant colors in your “CRAYOLA” box. 


Making Winter Pictures 
with Your CRAYOLA 


ACK FROST paints lovely 
Winter landscapes for you 
to draw, children. Here is a 


Draw the picture on gray paper; use white chalk for 


the snow, green for the pine trees, and orange 


and crimson for the sunset colors in the sky. nD 
iS AWA Wi LW, Y 


Then draw other winter pictures of your 
very own. 


When you ask for ‘““CRAYOLA” Crayons 

at the store, be sure that they bear the NEY @ SMITH CO 

name of BINNEY & SMITH CO.:, CLEAN, COMPACT, CONVENIENT 

like the box in the picture. “CRAYOLA” Crayons 
Eight Colors—10c 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


41 East 42™4 Street New York, N.Y. 
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@), RIGHT-ABOUT RHYMES 


by Rebecca M°Cann 









LITTLE ROY SANDS 


RE was a little boy, 
And his name was Roy Sands. 

He always objected 
To washing his hands. 


He spent not a moment 

In combing his hair. 

When his shoe lace went flopsy 
He just didn’t care. 


His face was so smudgy 
That sometimes his teachers 
Could hardly distinguish 
His blurred-looking features. 


One day dark and cloudy 
He draggled home late, 
And nobody knew him 
In such a sad state. 


‘Oh, no,”’ said his brother, 
‘*You cannot be Roy. 

I’m sure you’re mistaken . 
You’re some other boy.”’ 


en eee nae 


‘*You live some place else,”’ 
Said his small sister Jane, 
**So run along home, 

For it’s going to rain.” 


Thought Roy, on the steps 
When he heard the door close, 
‘**It’s queer to be some one 
That nobody knows.”’ 


Then the rain fell in torrents 
And buckets and streaks, 
And Roy was more washed 
Than he had been in weeks. 


Jane looked from the window, 
Then ran to the door. 

‘*Come in, Roy,’ she cried, 
‘‘Now I know you once more!”’ 


How they laughed at their blunder 

And chuckled in glee! 

And now Roy’s so neat % 
> 6 


He’s a pleasure to see. $ 
of, 
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Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library, 


He lives by himself in a shelf in our hall, 
But he never barks when people call; 
He never teases for cake at tea, 

Or wags his tail at sight of me. 

Stiffly it curls about his back, 

Where the spots are painted brown and black. 
He has a sad unblinking eye 

And I always pat him when I go by. 


RacHEL FIE.p, ‘‘Taxis and Toadstools’’ 


\ N J. HEN someone has carried you about for a 
long time, when you have gone to bed at 
night and have dreamed dreams, with hands 
clasped close around you all night long; when, on 
rainy days, you have played on the nursery floor, 
you know what it is to be Real. “Nursery Magic 
is very strange and wonderful, and only those play- 
things that are old and wise and experienced like the 
Skin Horse understand all about it.’’ Being real 
doesn’t mean having things that buzz inside you and 
a stickout handle. ‘Real isn’t how you are made,” 
the Skin Horse explained to “The Velveteen Rabbit.” 
“It’s a thing that happens to you. When a child 
loves you for a long, long time, not just to play with 
_but really loves you, then you become Real.”’ 

““Winnie—the Pooh”’ became Real and he was so 
happy that he never minded the fashion in which he 
always came downstairs. As far as he knew, the only 
way of coming downstairs was bump, bump, bump, on 
the back of his head, behind Christopher Robin. 
Sometimes he felt that there really was another way, 
if only he could stop bumping for a moment and think 
of it. And then he felt that perhaps there wasn’t. 
Anyhow he always got to the bottom. Sometimes 
Pooh liked a game of some sort when he got down- 
stairs, and sometimes he liked to sit quietly in front 
of the fire and listen to a story. But all the time, 
whatever he was doing with Christopher Robin, this 
magic called Real was happening to him. 

One morning Pooh and Piglet went tracking. They 
had an exciting time of it and kept close together lest 
the whatever-it-was be joined by another whatever- 
it-is and proceeding in company turn out to be Hostile 
Animals. Eventually they found the tracks of four 
animals in front of them and Pooh became more hot 
and anxious than ever in his life before. Piglet, feeling 


that these four sets of paws, now badly muddled up 





Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 





with each other, might belong to some of the Fiercer 
Animals, begged to be excused from further tracking. 
“T think that I have just remembered something. I 
have just remembered something that I forgot to do 
yesterday and shan’t be able to do to-morrow. So 
I suppose I really ought to go back and do it now.” 
Pooh thought how nice it would be if they met Chris- 
topher Robin suddenly but quite accidentally and only 
because he liked Christopher Robin so much. And 
then, all of a sudden, Christopher Robin was with 
Winnie-the-Pooh and was saying, ‘‘Silly old Bear, 
what were you doing? First, you went round the 
spinney twice by yourself, and then Piglet ran after 
you and you went round again together, and then 
you were just going round a fourth time—”’ “I have 
been Foolish and Deluded,’”’ said Winnie-the-Pooh,”’ 
and I am a Bear of No Brain at All.” ‘‘You’re the 
Best Bear in All the World,” said Christopher Robin 
soothingly. ‘‘Am I?’ said Pooh hopefully; and then 
he brightened up suddenly. 

Rachel Field’s poem, ‘‘The China Dog,” reminded 
me of an Italian puppet tale which comes from the 
country of our beloved ‘‘Pinocchio.”’ This is the first 
translation of the story into English and it is certain 
to have many friends among American boys and girls. 
Perhaps it was the mention of the shelf in the hall 
which put ‘‘ The Little Blue Man” into my head. He, 
too, was placed on a shelf, near a china doll who would 
not condescend to speak to him. Though the Little 
Man has never stirred he is no longer sad. When his 
first disappointment was over, he resigned himself to 
live in his memories; and it was not a great sacrifice, 
because all his memories were happy ones. ‘I have 
never done anything wonderful,” he thought, ‘but 
I was able to do a little good, and now I shall grow 
old serenely.” 

“No one knew this Little Man better than Maria, 
for she made him herself. When Beppino asked if 
the Little Man was real or made of paper, Maria 
answered, ‘‘ Do design, and color, and expression count 
for nothing? A work of art is always real, my child.” 
Any one would have believed, to look at the Little 
Man, that he would have a constitution of iron all 
his life. The most beautiful thing about his face was 
its color; it was a bright red that closely resembled 
the ribbon on his hat. Perhaps the sun, which was 
(Continued on page 48) 




















By Alfred Wideman 


TOYS FIND TRACE OF 
ANCIENT ANIMAL 


Did you see a group of Teddy 
Bears digging violently with tin 
shovels a few days ago? They were 
down by Twiggyjigger’s meat mar- 
ket, and were hired by Toodle- 
tinker Twiggyjigger himself to dig 
a hole for the planting of a purple 
gumdrop bush in front of the store 
The bears were shoveling furiously, 
singing the song of the “Vocal 
Bootmen™ to keep their minds on 
their troubles more easily. 

“Doadle DOUGH dough, 

Doadle DOUGH dough,” 
sang a Teddy with a black bass 
voice, but as he sang the comma at 
the end of the last dough, his 
shovel hit something hard, making 
him bump the back of his head on 
the front of his teeth with great 
violence. The other bears, seeing 
him so busy, very kindly shouted, 
“OUCH!” for him in a grand chorus, 
and threw down their shovels to 
see what had caused the excitement. 
They got down on hands and knees 
and ears and scraped the earth 
away from a strange white object, 
slowly uncovering what proved to 
be a very long bone. 

“Golly!” whistled one wise bear. 
‘That's probably an eyebrow bone 
of an animal that lived in Toytown 
eighteen million years ago.” 

“It smells like twenty million 
years ago to me,” said another, 
wrinkling up his nose. 

“Telephone the Toytown Hys- 
terical Society right away!" shouted 
a third. But just at that moment 
a terrific snort frightened everybody 
half out of his hat. A huge German 
police dog came bounding up to the 
scene and eagerly grabbed the bone. 

“Tell the folks at the Hysterical 
Society to keep calm,’ barked the 
dog, as he galloped away. “I buried 
this bone here yesterday!" And so 
the disappointed Teddy Bears con- 
tinued to dig the hole a bit deeper 
to accommodate the southwest 
corner of the purple gumdrop bush. 


THE TOYTOWN TATTLER 





TOYTOWN FIREMEN USE 
STRANGE LADDER. 


You have often wondered, no 
doubt, just what service could be 
rendered by a giraffe, especially by 
a wooden one with a highly var- 
nished neck. The plush monkey 
firemen of Toytown have found the 
giraffe a most useful animal, how- 
ever, especially a certain giraffe 
named Alphonse, who has become 
a permanent member of the Toy- 
town Fire Department. Alphonse 
makes a most wonderful working 
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part of a hook-and-ladder. He lies 
on his stomach on top of the truck, 
and lowers his neck so that the 
monkey firemen may cling to it, 
meanwhile spreading out his four 
legs as safety appliances to prevent 
the hook-and-ladder from tipping 
when it rounds corners at a ter- 
rible speed. 

Arrived at the fire, Alphonse 
jumps off and races over to the 
burning building, where he raises 
his neck gracefully and bites the 
second story window sill. The 
monkeys then scramble up his 
collar peg and save the screaming 
dollies who are afraid to jump. 

Alphonse is a bit worried lately. 
So many doll-clutching monkey 
firemen have slid down his neck 
that his beautifully painted spots 


have worn off in many places; so 
the Toytown fire fighters are taking 
up a door-to-door collection for the 
restoration of the giraffical spots on 
heroic Alphonse’s_ well-varnished 


neck. 
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sardine cans for Picalilli piano, Air- 
dale automobile, 
a-half Indian play suit, or gold- 
plated baked bean shooter. 
guaranteed not to have sardine 
perfume. 


church next Sunday morning before 
supper. 


Price 4, Gumdrops 













































EXCHANGE COLUMN 
Will trade small house built of 


size seven-and- 
House 


See me after school in a 
vacant lot on the steeple of our 


Lowksy de Looks Delouser 





Will trade anything I have for 
anything you have. I have nothing 
What have you? 

Dizzydimple Doomedirt, 
Toytown Tonsil Inspector 





I have a lot of holes in stockings 
that I can't use, and should like to 
give these holes to some deserving 
person. In return would accept a 
nice floor lamp for the ceiling. 


Yours for tougher jellybeans, 
Shnootshnoggle Shnillyshnicker 





UNIQUE BARBER SHOP 
OPENS DOORS 


Toytown now has an institution . 
the like of which, we believe, has 
never been seen. It is a barber 
shop for wooden-headed toys. The 
poor old wooden-heads have been 
out of luck when they needed their 
painted hair made smooth. 

This new barber shop doesn't 
base its work on scissors, of course, 
for every dumbell knows that 
you simply can’t cut wooden hair. 
Instead, sandpaper is used to trim 
up a dome that has been a victim 
of too many splinters. It’s a very 
funny sight indeed on Saturday 
night, to see the barber chairs 
filled by wooden elephants, horses, 
goats, and dolls, all screaming with 
delight while the busy Teddy Bear 
barbers massage their heads vigor- 
ously with sandpaper, and the air 
is hazy with the sawdust of many 
a Toytown bean. 
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Do you read in the dark? 





An atlas is as much a neces- 
sity in home or office as a 
dictionary. Rand MCNally 
Atlases range in price and 
scope from the little thirty- 
five cent General Atlas to 
the $8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference 
book of geographical infor- 
mation, with valuable indices 
and accurate maps. Obtain- 


able at leading booksellers’ — 


and stationers’. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Biblical Maps 
Special Maps to order 


ame demoed 


City Guide Maps 


HAT happens when you come 
across a place name in your daily 
reading? 

Lahore in Kipling’s India, for example, 
Conrad’s Malay Islands—the Riff, the 
Yangtse, Tacna-Arica, Lower California, 
in the day’s news? 

Does your mind dodge around it, pass 
over it hastily with a flicker of self- 
reproach for its own indolence? 

Or do you meet it honestly, with the 
same intelligent recognition as for an 
ordinary word of the language? 

To read with a working knowledge of 
geography is to read in the clear light 
of intelligence. 

Reading becomes more profitable, 
more interesting; what you read more 
real, easier to remember, more signifi- 
cant. 

To read without such knowledge is 
like reading in the dark. You grope for 
understanding. Scenes, events, persons 





—everything is shadowy and unreal. 
And there is no reason for it! The 

reading of globes, maps and atlases is 

fascinating entertainment in itself. 

Packed with the delights of un- 
expected finds, rich in historical and 
literary . suggestion, good maps and 
atlases have all the charm of good books. 

No book, moreover, is easier to read 
than an atlas, none more stimulating to 
the imagination. You can pick up an 
atlas over and over again and each time 
follow a different course through its 
pages—indeed a different course over 
every single page. 

Why not acquire this excellent and 
profitable habit? Secure a good atlas. 
Look into it frequently. Teach your 
children to read it. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’ or direct. 


» MENALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. M-1, 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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APPY NEw YEAR!”’ 
H Those words have such 

a pleasant sound, one 
feels fine just to say them. And Cook Book,” 
think of all the good things we 
are going to cook in a whole 
brand new year! Isn’t it going 
to be fun? 

After all the candy and 
cake and mince pies of holi- 
day time, we hanker for what 
Grandmother used to call 
“plain cooking.”” So we put * 
on our thinking caps for a - 
good long ‘think-time’ before 
we decided what to cook this month. Then, quite 
suddenly (you know how surprisingly ideas come!) 
we thought of something so very good that we won- 
dered we hadn’t cooked it in our Child Life Kitchen 
before. It’s a really magic recipe, for you put in 
a great many very common things and you cook 
and you stir and after many hours you have a most 
uncommonly good dish. 

Father will smack his lips, in satisfaction, and 
say, ““Why didn’t you make that before?” 

Big brother will remark, “I hope you have more 
of that. I’d like two helpings.” 

And little sister will eat her portion so quickly 
that Mother will remind her, ‘Eat slowly, dear. 
There’s plenty more in the kitchen!” 

Doesn’t that sound promising? 

Have you guessed what it is? Of course you 
have, because we told at the top—vegetable soup, 
only such a very good soup that after you have eaten 
some you’ll think you never even tasted 
any by that name before. 

The day before you make it, write a 
list of what you will need, for a great 
many different sorts of vegetables go 
into our soup pot and you want to make 
sure that everything is in the house before 
you begin cooking. 

Buy a beef ‘soup 
bone.’ It ought to 
cost from fifteen to 
thirty cents, depend- 
ing on the size of the 
bone and on prices at 
your particular meat 
shop. Tell the butch- 
er you do not care for 
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VEGETABLE SOUP 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ “Cookin, Without Mother's Help,” ** Junior 
ewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,’ etc. 
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much meat on the bone but you 
want lots of bone. Get a 
‘knuckle bone’ if he has one. 
If you have a large family, get 
two medium-sized bones and 
use half again as much water 
and vegetables as the recipe 
says, so as to be sure to have 
plenty for all. But for a 
family of from three to five 
persons, one bone and the 
supplies called for in this 
recipe will be plenty to give 
each one all the soup he 
wants. 

Then see that you have a part of a bunch of 
celery-stalk, leaves and root, an onion, if your family 
like that flavor (if not, you can omit it); one-third 
cupful of rice, one cupful of tomato juice, some 
shredded cabbage, some carrots, parsley and a little 
each of four or five other vegetables—whatever is 
most convenient to have in the house. Maybe 
Mother or Cook can let you have some leftovers 
that are every bit as good as fresh vegetables. You 
know, we wish to be very thrifty and use up every- 
thing good without a spoonful of waste. Peas, 
beans—navy, string or lima—turnips, spinach, 
peppers, mushrooms, in fact any vegetable, except 
maybe beets or cucumbers which somehow do not 
seem to fit with the soup, can be used. 

If you plan to serve the soup for Saturday evening 
supper, better do the marketing Friday evening or 
early Saturday morning, as the soup should start 
cooking by ten o’clock. If the soup is for luncheon 
Saturday, start the cooking Friday afternoon. Cook 
it for about three hours Friday, and 
then Saturday morning start it again 
and cook till noon. It needs seven to 
eight hours to bring out the fine flavor. 

Now having planned and marketed, 
we are ready for notebooks and then 
the real work. It’s going to be fun to 
fix everything, for there are so many 
sorts of foods all going into the one pot. 












VEGETABLE SOUP 


Wash the soup bone, 
wipe dry and put it in a 
large kettle. Use an iron 
pot, if you have one, or 
a large aluminum kettle. 
If you haven't either, you 
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The Adventures of Bob, 
Betty and Red Tube 


m ATCH her! Watch her!’’ whispered Bob as 
he gave Red Tube a nudge in the side. 
““Ouch!’’ squealed Red Tube. 
“‘Sh-h-h!” whispered Bob. “She'll hear you. Isn’t 
she acting funny? What do you guess she’s doing?” 
“Dunno,” said Red Tube. ‘‘She must be crazy.” 

Bob and Red Tube 
had slid down the ban- 
isters and started to 
walk into the big front 
room when they saw 
Betty. She was stand- 
ing in front of amirror— 
making faces at herself. 

First she’d smile. 
Then she’d turn her 
head from side to side. 
Then she’d pull her up- 
per lip up. Then she’d 
pull her under lip down and look at herself. 

“Maybe she’s trying to see how old she is. You 
can always tell a horse’s age by his teeth, you know,” 
said Bob. 

“‘Maybe she thinks she looks 
pretty that way,” laughed Red 
Tube. 

Just then Betty opened her 
mouth wide, stuck out her 
tongue, and looked in. Bob 
had to cover up his own mouth 
tokeep from laughing out loud. 

“T know,” whispered Bob, 
“she’s getting a wisdom tooth, 
but she oughtn’t to act that 
silly with a wisdom tooth.” 

“No, I’m not cutting a wisdom tooth,” said 
Betty—for she had seen Bob and Red Tube in the 
mirror, and had heard what they said. “‘And Papa 
says I’m pretty, and I know how old I am!”’ 

“Then what are you doing?” asked Red Tube 
and Bob. 

“W-e-l-1, I was trying to see if Red Tube told me 
the truth. He said that every time he washed my 
teeth, he cleaned them 
on the front and back 
and in between, and 
that he cleaned my 
gums and tongue and 
all my mouth besides.” 

“Well?” said Red 
Tube. 

“T saw that my teeth 
were shiny, and my 
gums and tongue were 
clean. I couldn’t quite see ’way back in my mouth, 
but it felt clean,” said Betty. 

“‘T told you so!”’ shouted Red Tube, as he danced 
the Highland Fling. 


For every boy and girl who wants to have clean, healthy teeth there’s a 
little Red Tube Send in the coupon for one of Red Tube’s brothers. 
x Colgate & Company 

Dept. 211-A, 581 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a FREE trial tube of Colgates 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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had better ask Mother what to use. The kettle must hold more 
than four quarts. 

Add 1 tablespoonful of salt and four quarts of water. (If you 
haven’t a quart measure, remember that four cupfuls make one 
quart.) 

Put over a rather low fire and slowly bring to a boil. 

While this is coming to a boil, wash, peel, and dice fine all 
the vegetables you plan to use. There should be at least four 
cupfuls, including the tomato juice, and 5 or 6 cupfuls are better. 

Use the root, leaves, and outer stalks of celery—enough to 
make 34 cupful. 

Chopped parsley, enough to make % cupful. (Do not pack 
down, just drop the chopped parsley loosely into the cup.) 

One cupful strained tomato juice. 

1 cupful of carrots 

I onion, medium-sized. 

4 cupful rice, washed in two waters to remove extra starch. 

And other vegetables listed before to make at least one more 
cupful. 

Pour all vegetables into the soup pot, cover tightly and let 
simmer very slowly for seven to eight hours. When the kettle 
is tightly covered and the boiling is so slow, very little water 
will escape, so you will have nearly 4 quarts of fine soup at the 
end of the cooking period. 

Serve in deep soup plates, and with it serve narrow strips 
of buttered toast, salt crackers or bread wafers. Bread wafers 
are made from very thin slices of bread put on a pan and 
in a moderate oven till they are a dainty brown. By this time 
they also will be crisp and prettily curled. Handle them care- 
fully in serving, as they are very brittle. Some people like to 
put a bit of grated cheese on the bread before browning it. 


Perhaps, you are wondering why soup must cook 
so slowly for so many hours. Why not cook it 
briskly for three hours and be done? Ah! There’s 
the reason why so few cooks make good soup. 
Sometimes we think soup is like character—it has 
to be made so slowly! Here’s a cooking secret. 
When you want the flavor and richness of meat to 
stay in the meat, cook it fast; when you want the 
flavor and richness in the water, as for soup, cook it 
slowly to draw the goodness out. Vegetables are 
just the same. For soup, we want all the good 
flavors drawn out into the water, so we cook very, 
very slowly. 

“Do you leave the vegetables in the soup?” asks 
one cook just as we are about to say good-by. 

Yes, we always do. They haven’t much taste 
left but we like their looks and like the suggestion 
of solid matter to chew. But if your family prefer 
a strained soup, it is an easy matter to ladle the 
soup through a strainer and then reheat to make 
sure it is piping hot when served. 

If you plan to use the soup for Saturday luncheon, 
how would you like this menu? 


LUNCHEON 


Vegetable soup Wafers 
Cold slaw 
Hot apple pudding Hard sauce 


Cocoa with marshmallows 
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A FLYING VISIT TO SEE SOME OLD FRIENDS 
By MABEL M. ROSE 


(At each place you stop, the name of a familiar rhyme is illustrated. See if you can guess the 
different rhymes. Then write down the beginning l/etter of each rhyme as illustrated and it will 
spell the title of a familiar book we all love.) 


First stop—A little girl (who was f Eb - 
always contrary) and her garden. 

Second stop—An old woman whose 
cupboard was empty. 

Third stop—A little boy who sang 
for his supper of bread and butter. 

Fourth stop—The last name of a 
little boy who ate a Christmas 
Pie. 

Fifth stop—Four names for the same 
little girl, who went into the 
orchard. 

Sixth stop—Little Johnnie wanted it 
to come another day! 

Seventh stop—A feathered friend who 
traveled upstairs and down. 

Eighth stop—A lady who lived in a 
queer place. 

Ninth stop—A jolly ruler of his 
kingdom. 

Tenth stop—A silly boy who tried to 
buy pie. 

Eleventh stop—Our same little girl 
with four names, who went into 
the orchard. 

(Answers on page 48) 
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Sonny! 


You would do 
the big things 
for him : « 


Will you do this 


little thing? 


him, spent for him—this little son of 
yours. Nothing is too big or too hard 
to do for this man you are making. 

But the little things, the everyday, simple 
things—how easy it 1s to lose sight of what 
they mean to your child! 

Yet some of these seemingly unimportant 
things have been found by school authorities 
to be absolutely vital, if your children are to 
grow and learn as they should. 

One thing they are pointing out today as 
having special importance is the matter of 
breakfast. 

In an exhaustive study of school children’s 
needs, the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association report 
that breakfast should consist of fruit, hard 
bread, milk, cooked cereal. 


They emphasize the necessity of hot cereal 


S'= he was a baby you've worked for 


because tests show that the child who eats it ‘- 


regularly for breakfast is more alert mentally 
and more fit physically. 

So important is the Breakfast Rule con- 
sidered in the school health program that it 
is displayed on thousands of school room walls: 


“‘Every boy and girl needs 
@ hot cereal breakfast’ 


For Sonny! Foryour little daughter! Of course 
you would do this simple thing for them! 
Everywhere mothers are taking a new interest 
in sending their children to school prepared 
with a hot cereal breakfast. 

They like to vary it, of course. But always 
one food is the favorite. Good old Cream 
of Wheat! 

For 30 years Cream of Wheat has been rec- 
ommended by physicians because it has an 
unusual combination of food values. 

First, it is a wonderfully rich energy food. 
You can count on it to furnish the physical 
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and mental energy a child needs from break- 
fast until noon. 

Second, it is in a simple form, very easy to 
digest. It contains none of the harsh parts of 
the wheat which delay and make digestion 
harder. 

You do the big things gladly—will you do 
this simple thing for your children tomorrow 
morning? Supply the energy they need for 
their school work by giving them a steaming 
bowl of Cream of Wheat! Your grocer will 
send you a box today. 


vy 7 7 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson, 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London E. C. 1. 





To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which contains au- 
thoritative information on correct diet for chil- 
dren from 6 months to high school age. We 
will gladly send it free with a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Sign your name below and 
send to Dept. R-1, Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Name 


Sample (check if wanted) .....-..-.-.--..-.---00--00-ee0ee00- 


Address... 
® 1927, C. of W. Co. 


To teachers 


To co-operate with your school health program 
we have had prepared by an experienced teacher 
a plan to interest children in eating a proper 
breakfast. Sent free to teachers or any school 
official. Fill in and mail form below to Dept. R-1, 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


Name 


Pee NR osc escheat 


Address.....---..- 
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THE WISHING SHOP 


(Continued from page 23) 


POLICEMAN (bursting into the 
room): Excuse me! Have you got 
any goblins in here? [They look at 
one another doubtfully.| 

POLICEMAN: Only one sure way 
to tell. Stick out your tongues. 
All goblins have green tongues. 
(Goes around counting) One, pink; 
two, pink; three, pink; four, pink; 
five, pink; six, pink! (Spying the 
goblin) Aha! You, young fellow, 
let’s have a look at your tongue! 


Ha! Just what I thought! Green 
as grass! Come along, you green 
goblin! Come along with me! 


You’re wanted by the pixie police! 
[Drags him along and they go out 
together.] 

Dappby DOE (sighing with relief): 
Oh dear, dear, dear! What a 
fright I did get! What a fright! 

SECOND LITTLE GIRL: Never 
mind, Daddy Doe, it’s all right 
now. The Wishing Shop is yours, 
still, and I ’spect it always will 
be. [They set about rearranging 
the shop.| 

SECOND LITTLE Boy (setting 
everything straight again): Have 
you maybe got a story in your 
pocket, Daddy Doe? Have you 
got another story? 

Dappy DoE: Maybe so! Maybe 
so! [They gather around him as be- 
fore; he reaches in his pocket, brings 
oul a title and pretends to read it, 
but instead of announcing it, he 
chuckles and begins his story): 
Once upon a time in the middle of 
a crick, lived a little rickytacky, 
ticky, tacky, tick! 

ALL (repeating after him exactly 
together, like a clock): Rickytacky, 
tickytacky, ticky, tacky, tick. 

[As Dappy DOE finishes his sentence the 
curtain falls and by the time the children 
finish it ts down, but they must speak so 


distinctly that their voices carry perfectly 
the last words.] 
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By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of ‘‘Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys”, ‘‘ Homne-Made 
Games and Game Equipment’’, etc. 


A TOY RAILROAD MODEL 


HERE are all sorts of home-made railroad 
equipment that you can add to the outfit 
you received Christmas, or a year ago, and 
the tunnel in the illustrations is one of the scenic 
settings that is easy to make. Other ideas will be 
shown on this page from time to time, and if you 
will write and tell me what you want most, I shall 
try to find room for a plan of it. 
Your train set may be so complete that it includes 
a tunnel and everything. Still, an extra tunnel is 
a fine thing to have, and perhaps this home-made 
model will look more real than the model in your set. 
The size of the tunnel is shown in the cross 
section of Fig. 3. Perhaps you don’t know what 


a cross section is. The cross section of the tunnel 
is a view showing it as it would look if you sawed 
through the top and sides, cutting it in two, then 
held the cut edges of one piece towards you. The 








orkshop , 


dimensions given on the cross section are right for 
train sets with narrow-gauge track. For a large 
set you will have to increase both the width and 
height. To find out how large the tunnel must be, 
fold a piece of wrapping paper to fit over the largest 
piece of train equipment, with an inch or so of 
clearance all around; then open out the paper and 
measure it. 

Fig. 2 and the cross section (Fig. 3) show how 
the walls and roof of the tunnel are built of pieces 
A and B. Mark these out by the diagram of Fig. 4. 
Grocery-box boards will do. The sides are shown 
with ends cut at the same angle, but if you don’t 
get them alike it is no matter, because mountain 
tunnels are of irregular shape anyway. One of the 
roof pieces must be cut narrower than the other, to 
allow for the overlapping of edges. You will under- 
stand why by looking at Fig. 3. Nail the edges of 

(Continued on page 52) 








Birthday Album 
















































JANUARY 


The snowdrop is the birthday flower 
To wear for January, 

And with a garnet in a ring 
You should be lucky, very. 

Wear something blue and something black 
And fortune you shall never lack. 


BIRTHDAY ALBUM 


To make the CHILD LIFE Birthday Album, trace the 
illustration given each month in an attractive scrapbook and 
copy the verses for the month beneath the picture. On the 
reverse side of the page—or on the following page—paste snap- 
shots of the members of your family and friends who were born 
during that month and have them write their names and the 
dates of their birthdays. On the cover of your album, draw 
three stars somewhat smaller than the one in the illustration. 
In two of these paste photographs of your father and mother; 
in the third, paste a picture of yourself. If you prefer, you 
may buy several gilt stars the proper size at a paper novelty 
or stationery store, and either paste your photographs on 
these, or cut out the center of the stars, tracing around a coin to 
make your circle perfectly round, and paste the stars over your 
pictures, so that the edges will form frames. At the end of the 
year, you will have a horoscope for each month, and your 
album will be complete. 
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OUR BOOK FRIENDS 


(Continued from page 40) 


going down into the sea like a great ball of fire, had 
some influence on his complexion. Many flattering 
things were said about the Little Man as he was passed 
from hand to hand but the one which pleased the little 
Man most came from the young lady with beautiful, 
slender white hands. “He must have a heart of 
gold!” she said with a sigh. From that moment the 
Little Man resolved to cut a wide swath in the world, 
and come back with all speed and ask for the hand 
of that young lady who so greatly admired his heart. 
Unfortunately, the very first step in that path which 
was to lead so far, began with a tremendous calamity. 
Beppino, in a terrible moment, threw him under the 
dresser. 

Since I am sure that you have many times hugged 
your favorite plaything to you and have said, ‘‘ How 
I do love you!”’ and thus have brought about that 
nursery magic, I am sending you and Christopher 
Robin a very special list of stories. Pooh would call 
any one of them “a Sustaining Book, such as would 
help and comfort a Wedged Bear in Great Tightness.”’ 


HOW TOYS BECOME REAL 


Admiral’s Caravan - - - Charles piowe Carryl 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN “COMPANY, BOST 

Adventures of Pinocchio - - - - - - - - = C. Collodi 

Child’s Garden of Verses - - - Robert nat Stevenson 
RAND MONALLY & COMPANY, CHICA 

Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat - - - - - "E ugene Field 

Land of Counterpane - - - - - = Robert Louis Stevenson 

Little Blue Man- - - - - - - - Giuseppe Fanciulli 


Translated by = M. Sweet 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTO 


Little Wentes Doll- - - Marge pd. Wiloms Bianco 
HE MACMILLAN ‘COMPANY, N 


Memoirs 2 aLondon Doll - - - - Editedb Urs. Fairstar 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YOR 


Mr. Martonstte - - - - K ate Colville 
OUGHTON MIFFLIN “COMPANY, BOST 


Poems of Childhood - - - = Jllustrcted b Maxed Parrish 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YOR 


Poor Cecco - - Marger 7 ee Ww ‘ia Bianco 
GE EORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NE 


Ride On a Rocking Horse - - ‘a Garnett 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Sugar-plum Tree - - - - - - - - = = Eugene Field 
Table and the Chair - - - - - = = = = Edward Lear 


Taxis and Toadstools - - - - vont Field 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW 


When We Were Very Young - ik Milne 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW souk” 


Winnie-the-Pooh - - A.A. Milne 
E. P. DUTTON “& COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ANSWERS TO “A FLYING VISIT TO 
SEE SOME OLD FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 45) 


1 (M)ary, Mary Quite Contrary 
2 (O)ld Mother Hubbard 
3 (T)ommy Tucker 

4 (H)orner, Little Jack 

5 (E)lizabeth, Eliza, Betsy and Bess 

6 (R)ain, Rain Go Away 

7 (G)oosey, Goosey Gander 

8 (O)ld Woman Who Lived in Her Shoe 
9 (O)Ild King Cole 
10 (S)imple Simon 

11 (E)lizabeth, Eliza, Betsy and Bess 


(The name of book is, as you see, MOTHER GOOSE.) 
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Good Citizens’ League 
Responsibility. 


T live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Teamwork 


The members of the Brocton Good 
Citizens’ League were holding their 
first meeting of the new year at the 
home of Miss Bradley, their coun- 
selor. They had spent most of the 
cold, blustery Saturday afternoon on 
the pond playing ‘‘Prisoner’s Base,” 
and now they had gathered inside 
around the open fire to 
drink hot cocoa. 

“‘T’ll hand it to the girls,” 
said Bill. ‘They certainly 
beat us all hollow.” 

David thoughtfully 
munched his cooky. ‘“‘When 


the girls said they wanted THe spirit of love and helpful kindness is in all normal 
We must encourage and help them 


to play against us fellows, 


young children. 


worked so hard to win—all because 
of lack of teamwork. Each colony 
wanted its own way and refused to 
give into the others, and it looked 
for awhile as though there wasn’t 
going to be any United States of 
America, after all, but just thirteen 
states instead.” 

“Why, I never thought of it be- 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor o, the School Republic and President of the American 
Patriotic League 


years from now benefit by our team- 
work or suffer for the lack of it. 
Democracy means rule by the people 
and it means cooperation. Just as 
each person in an orchestra cannot 
have his own way in everything with- 
out causing discord, so each person in 
our republic may find it necessary to 
give up certain things for the benefit of 
the majority. The truly 
good citizen thinks not of 
himself but of his commun- 
ity and his nation. He re- 
members that his commun- 
ity or nation is made up of 
individuals like himself and 
that it is only by each one 


I thought they hadn’t a 
chance in the world. Boys 
most always are better at 
games like ‘‘Prisoner’s 
Base.” 

‘*Goosey!’’ Elizabeth 
laughed. “‘ We’ve been prac- 
ticing, and we learned to 
play together, while you boys 
just played every which 
way.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Bradley, 
“good teamwork won the 
game. The boys played 
each for himself, while the 
girls did not make a single 
move that did not benefit 
their team.” 


to develop this spirit for their own welfare and happiness 
and for the good of all. 

All must work together to make an end of tyranny and 
of crime of every sort, to put restraint upon all that is 
wrong, to give encouragement to all that is good, and to 
maintain equal rights for all and special privileges for none. 

We are responsible citizens, and the flag of our country 
is our symbol of service and cooperation for the good of 
all mankind. We want to be true to the citizenship of 
our country and will show our love and loyalty by our 
industry, our efficiency, our friendliness, by looking on the 
bright side of things and not on the dark (except to help 
correct them) and by our good works. 

Our country asks us to live for her and the good of all, 
and so to live and so to act that her citizenship and her 
government shall be pure, her officers honest and efficient 
and every part of her territory safe and fit for the best 
of men, women, and children. 

Our country asks that we cooperate with our brothers 
and sisters in every land to make an end of tyranny and 
crime and advance the cause of good will, good manners 
and best conditions in our homes and neighborhoods and 
throughout the world. 


doing his best that we can 
have a true democracy and 
a good government.” 

“Tf we had teamwork 
among nations,’’ said 
Miriam, ‘‘we’d havenomore 
war. Would we, Miss 
Bradley?” 

The counselor nodded. 
“Yes, each nation is so 
dependent on others. The 
rest of the world would find 
it hard to live without the 
articles manufactured in the 
United States, and this 
nation is dependent on other 
countries for many of its 
raw materials. We see the 
results of cooperation there, 


“It’s that way in football, too,” 
said Jimmy, ‘One fellow can queer 
everything for his side, no matter how 
good a player he is.”’ 

“It’s that way in democracy, too,” 
added Miss Bradley. ‘Without 
teamwork, the thirteen colonies never 
could have won their freedom.” 

“Yes,” said Miriam. ‘In history 
class last week, we learned how they 
almost lost the freedom they had 


fore,”’ said David, ‘‘but it was lack 
of teamwork that caused the Civil 
War, wasn’t it? And it was only 
when all the states began working 
together again that the union was 
saved.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Bradley, ‘and 
now, just as we are enjoying the 
benefits of the teamwork of those 
people who lived before us, so will 
the children of fifty and one hundred 


49 


and when we have teamwork in our 
thinking, too, we'll have world 
peace.” 

“Tf it’s so important,” said Eliz- 
abeth, “‘we’d better begin by prac- 
ticing teamwork at home and school.” 

“Tf it’s so important,” said David, 
“we'd better begin by practicing in 
our own branch league. Come on, 
fellows! Let’s play the girls another 
game of ‘‘Prisoner’s Base.” 

(Continued on page 51) 








VISITING VENICE 


(Continued from page 17) 


As they started across St. Mark’s Square again, 
they heard a deep musical ding-dong, ding-dong. 

“Quick!” Grandfather cried, beckoning them to 
hurry, and he started off, running across the square 
as if the beggar were chasing him. 

They followed as fast as their legs would go, 
wondering all the time what Grandfather was trying 
to get away from. Hestopped suddenly, too breath- 
less to speak, and pointed up to a building near the 
church. 

On top of the building Ruth and Will saw two 
bronze statues of men, each with a large sledge 
hammer, and one of them was striking the bell for 
the hour of three. Every hour the men strike the 
bell, as they have for several hundred years. 

“It’s a good thing,’’ Grandfather said, “‘they 
don’t count time here as we do, or we’d have missed 
this sure enough. You see, they don’t begin over 
at noon, but go straight on so that three in the 
afternoon is fifteen o’clock here, and we made it for 
the last eight strokes. Now for Lido!” 

They boarded a small steamer, and soon came to 
an island, where they landed. There they found 
a beautiful beach. The bathhouses were the 
funniest ones the children ever had seen, for they 
all had wheels, and could be run about over the 
sand like a baby carriage. Ruth and Will laughed 
and laughed as they went into their bathhouses to 
change into bathing suits. 

Then Will suddenly stopped laughing, for his 
bathhouse began to move at what seemed to him 
a great rate of speed. He was undressed, and the 
bathhouse rolled so from side to side that he couldn’t 
get into his clothes or his bathing suit. He yelled, 
“Stop!” but the wheels turned all the faster. The 
more he yelled the faster they went. After a while 
he heard a shout behind him from outside, and the 
bathhouse stopped. 

Will jumped into his bathing suit, and hurried 
outside to see what had happened. With the help 
of an Englishman who knew how to speak Italian, 
Will learned that the bathhouse keeper had thought 
he was moving a fat lady in the bathhouse, who 
wanted to go to a less crowded part of the beach, 
where she could have plenty of room to roll over 
and over in the sand. She hoped this would make 
her thin. She started the shout herself when she 
found that Will was in her bathhouse. Every time 
he yelled, the keeper had thought he was to hurry 
as fast as he could. 

“‘By some mistake you’re in the fat lady’s bath- 
house,” the Englishman explained. As the fat lady 


was wheeled on down the beach, Ruth and Will and 
Grandfather had a good laugh, and jumped into the 
blue waves of the Adriatic Sea. 
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THE PRICE OF THE 
PARROT-SWAN 


(Continued from page 20) 


of—tude!”’ Bob declared. ‘‘Mix a little green in 
the red paint pail, Jerry, and you'll get a nice rich 
brown. Paint Parrot-Swan in that, and you can’t 
go wrong. While you’re doing it, we’ll make our 
plans for her maiden voyage.” 

Great plans they were. The next two days would 
be spent getting and stripping a stout young pine 
for a mast, sewing the quilt into usable shape for 
it, and hunting up something that would answer 
for oars on the—probably rare—days when the wind 
gave out and they had to depend on their own. 
On Friday, as soon as they could get their things 
together, they would set sail for unexplored coves 
and bays and swimming pools, on the opposite side 
of the lake. 

But, when Friday did at last come, and every- 
thing else was in readiness, Rodney’s mood did not 
fit in with the gaiety of the day. 

“You must have been losing sleep with your old 
investigating,’’ Bob teased. 


“Yes, I have,” Rodney admitted. “It was 
enough to make anybody lose sleep.” 
“Never mind,” Jerry said soothingly, “‘we’ll let 


you take a nap in the Parrot-Swan this morning, 
while Bob and I are crew. Doesn’t she look 
gorgeous, though?”’ 

“Well, gorgeous is one of the words,” Rodney 
answered, with a faint smile. ‘I’m afraid—”’ 

“Oh, come out of it, Rod. She’s all right. Just 
because you haven’t solved your detecting business 
yet, things look dark to you.” 

“That’s just it. They don’t look dark; they look 
altogether too bright. And I have solved my 
detecting business. I’ve found out everything. 
That’s why I wish we hadn’t fixed up the Parrot- 
Swan quite so—unconventional. I don’t want to 
tell you to-day. No use spoiling your fun. Only—” 

Coming down the path again was the mysterious 
young-old man. His hands were behind his back 
and his head was bowed so low he could not see 
the boys. When he came to the end of the path 
he merely turned, without raising his head, and 
made his shuffling way back—a figure that somehow 
roused the sympathy of the lads watching him. 

When he was out of sight Bob turned to Rodney, 
demanding, ‘‘Who is he anyhow? And what’s the 
matter with him? Have you found that out?” 

“Yes, I’ve found out,” Rodney said slowly. 
“Perhaps you won’t thank me for it. Those were 
initials, and he is Phil Lanson’s father. He’s a little 
queer, these last few years. It’s not so hard to 
explain.” 

Seated in the tiny howe; with Bob and J erry before 
him, all forgetful of the breeze that stirred in vain 
through the patchwork sail of the Parrot-Swan, 
Rodney told them what he had learned. 


(The Conclusion of ‘‘The Price of the Parrot-Swan’”’ will 
appear in the February issue of CHILD LIFE.) 
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Conducted by ALICE COLBY JUDSON 


YOU ARE INVITED TO A 


LINEN PARTY 


SATURDAY MORNING 


BRING MATERIAL FOR A TOWEL 





ETTY looked the invitation over thoughtfully. 
B Of course, the bigger girls could make beautiful 
towels—she hadn’t a doubt of that. But 
Betty wasn’t very old, not nearly so old as Ellen, 
for instance, who was in third grade and had just 
had her eighth birthday party a week ago. But 
all the same Betty wanted to go to the linen party, 
for she always had an extra good time at the Sewing 
Circle meetings. Then, too, Mother’s birthday was 
not so very far away and plans for gifts were already 
running through Betty’s head—nothing like being 
forehanded, as every Child Life sewer knows. 

“TI wonder if I can’t make something that 
will go with a towel,” mused Betty thoughtfully, 
“and yet something that isn’t too hard to do.” 
And at that very minute she remembered something 
her Aunt Betty had showed her how to make not two 
weeks before. With a gay smile, she asked permis- 
sion to go to the store:for supplies, and so successful 
was her shopping that she surprised everyone 
when she unpacked her bag Saturday morning. 

“What in the world have you brought?” ex- 
claimed Virginia, as she spied Betty’s strange- 
looking roll of cheesecloth. 

“You show yours and I’ll tell 
you about mine,”’ promised Betty. 
Virginia, very proud of 
her materials, was glad 
to display them. 

She had three-quar- 
ters of a yard of good 
linen toweling fifteen 
inches wide—the kind 
the salesman told her 
was best for face towels, 
soft and of even weave. 
With it was a soft shade 
of green linen. Also 
she had brought her 
book of cross-stitch de- 
signs and some threads of 
green and pinkembroidery - -— 
cotton. 
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“I’m going to put a colored border on each end 
of my towel,” she explained. “‘I’ll cut a strip of the 
green three and three-fourths inches wide—I’ll have 
to be careful to get it exactly straight, too; 
so I’m going to pull a thread and cut it by that. 
The piece left will be two and one-fourth inches wide 
—I know, because I measured. The wider piece 
I’ll use for the right end and the narrow for the 
other. I’ll sew it on one side, then turn it over and 
hem it neatly, so no raw edge will show. Then I’ll 
make a cross-stitch design of this rose bush pattern 
right in the center, two inches above the broader 


* hem.” 


“That will be lovely,” exclaimed Catherine,‘ but 
I hope you’ll like my plan, too. I have three- 
fourths of a yard of huck toweling and seven-eighths 
of a yard of fillet lace. I shall roll a neat hem at 
each end and then whip the lace end on. I might 
have put lace at only one end but I like both the 
same way, seems to me. Then I shall stamp 
Mother’s initial with this pattern and a warm iron, 
and embroider it solidly in white. I’ll pad it first, 
so it will stand up well.” 

“Oh, I think that will be beautiful!” cried 
Ellen, admiringly. “I’m going to make 
one just like it some day. Now tell 

us about yours, Jane.” 

“*Mine is huck towel- 
Uijp. ing, too,” said Jane, 
ai) “‘and I’m going to make 
an inch-wide hem at 
both ends. Then with 
this blue thread, and 
this dull-pointed needle, 
I shall darn under the 
ply straight across the 
towel. I think I shall 
darn three threads and then 
skip two, then darn three 
ro more. Then I shall skip ten 
Mt and repeat. In the wide 
CW, space I’ll make a blue initial in 
the cross-stitch letters we did 
last summer. Of course, I could 
make any pattern in the darning, 
but I’m going to do the first one 
this way.” 

“That’s a fine design,” said 
Virginia, “but now we must see 
Betty’s. Is yours a towel, too, 
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Betty? You've been still as a mouse long enough.” 

“No,” said Betty, unrolling one and one-third 
yards of fine white cheesecloth and her tapeline, ‘‘but 
it’s a towel helper! I’m making a cold cream cloth. 
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“I’m going to pull threads, dividing this into 
three pieces, crosswise. Then I’ll cut it. That 
way it will be perfectly even. Then I shall sew 
each piece up just like a pillowcase. When I turn 
each one right side out and blind-stitch it shut, 
I shall have a smooth, finished cloth for Mother to 
use after she rubs cold cream on her face. I’m going 
to make some for Christmas gifts, too, and I’ll put 
an initial in the corner of each of those.” 

“I’m going to initial my wash cloths, too,” said 
Ellen, as she pulled up the work table so they could 
begin. ‘I have four wash cloths twelve inches square 
—I think wash cloths belong at a linen party, too.” 

As the girls nodded yes, she added, “‘I’ll overcast 
the edges with blue thread, being careful to make 
my stitches even. Then I shall cross-stitch the 
initial in the corner. I’m going to make some green 
ones, too, using a rose instead of an initial—and for 
yellow ones, a small daisy.” 

“T think we all have very nice work,” said Jane, 
industriously. ‘‘ Now let’s see who is finished first.”’ 

So they began. But whether they talked and 
visited any or whether they worked straight through 
—well, what would you guess? Anyway, each girl 
had her job finished when sandwiches and chocolate 
were brought in by Ellen’s mother at noon time. 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 47) 


the pieces together. 

To hold the bottom edges of the side pieces, 
strips C are necessary. Cut them out of thin wood, 
because they must not be as thick as the railroad 
track ties. Nail them vo the edges of pieces A, as 
shown in Fig. 5, then draw in the top edges until 
correctly spaced to nail the roof to. 

The tunnel’s foundation is now complete except 
for tack heads, necessary to bind the “‘rock”’ cover- 
ing material to the wood surfaces. Use large- 
headed tacks. Carpet tacks are just the thing. 
Space them about as shown in Fig. 2, and drive 
them only part way into the wood. 

You will find it lots of fun to model the rock 
surface. For modeling material, you will need 
several newspapers and two pounds of plaster of 
Paris. You can buy plaster of Paris at any paint, 
hardware or drug store. Tear the newspapers into 
bits. Then mix a small quantity of the plaster with 
water, in a bowl or pan, using just enough water 
to make a thick paste. Drop a handful of the torn 
paper into the plaster, and stir until thoroughly 
coated, then place upon the tunnel foundation, and 
mold into the shape of rocks. Begin at the base 
on one side, and work up to the ridge, then over it 
and down the other side. Also, carry the material 
over the ends, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The easiest way to make realistic looking trees 
is to tear a sponge into pieces and stain the pieces 
dark green. Trees may be arranged in one or more 
groups. Fasten them with the modeling material. 
Smaller pieces of sponge may be used for shrubbery. 

Plaster of Paris sets quickly. That is why I 
advised you to mix a small portion at a time. But 
the soaked paper will require several hours to dry. 
You had better let the model stand overnight before 
finishing the surfaces with paint. Medium chrome 
green oil paint and lamp black are the colors to use. 
Since only a little of each is needed, you can buy 
them in tube form. You will need a little boiled 
linseed oil and some turpentine to mix them with. 
Paint the surfaces with the green. Then, when this 
has dried, paint the inside with lamp black, and rub 
some of the black into the hollows of the rock 
surface. 


WORD PUZZLE 


By EDITH V. CASCADDEN 


I am composed of four letters. 

My whole is a noise made by certain animals. 

Drop the first letter and I am an ancient vessel. 

Drop the last letter and I am the bolt of a door. 

Change the last letter and you have a place for 
holding hay. 

Change the last letter again, and spell me 
backwards, and I am a small variety of apple. 
(Answers on Page 63) 
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THE MUSIC OF 
CHOPSTICK LAND 


(Continued from page 15) 


from our great oratorios, but when 
I go to China in person, I want to 
hear the real,genuine, noisy Chinese 
music. After a little close atten- 
tion, it will make me as happy as 
it does them, for no one person, 
thing or nation possibly can express 
all the beauty in this beautiful 
world. There always will be some 
beauty left for the other races to 
feel and to use after the white 
man thinks he has said it all, for 
the Yellow Man, the Brown Man, 
the Red Man, and the Black Man 
are at heart the same as the White 
Man. Each race loves life, rhythm 
and tone in its own way; each 
enjoys childhood, youth and old 
age just as we do; each race and 
people can tell in its own musical 
language the true story of its past 
and present. 

It may be a bit hard for some of 
us Americans to find beauty in 
Chinese music but beauty is there 
for the millions of Chinese, and I 
believe it is there for us if we listen 
respectfully just as we expect the 
Chinese to listen to our own 
symphony orchestras. Some day 
I am going to give you boys and 
girls a laugh and a surprise by 
telling you what the best Chinese 
people think of our American and 
European music, for two or three 
highly educated Chinamen have 
told me their opinion and I have 
never laughed at Chinese music 
since. But I admit having smiled 
at it, for after all, I’m not a 
Chinaman. 


AT THE PIANO 


POLLY CHASE 
N WINTER evenings Mother 
sings 
Of unfamiliar, grown-up things. 


Oh, I could listen all the night 
With happy shivers of delight. . . . 


Until she strikes a teary note 
And I feel sad . 
Down in my throat. 
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Do You Want a Doll Like Ruth’s? 


Ruth’s baby doll looks exactly like baby sister or baby brother who is only 
a week or so old. She isso little that she cannot talk but she surely can cry. 
Ruth can really take off and put on all this baby doll’s clothes. There is a 
long white dress all trimmed with lace and a petticoat to match, a diaper 
which really pins and long white stockings. She shuts her eyes and goes to 
sleep as soon as Ruth puts her to bed, as she is a very good baby. When 
Ruth takes her out for a walk, she wraps her all warm and cuddly in a Baby 
Bunting blanket. And—best of all, she won’t break. 


Wouldn’t you love a baby doll like Ruth’s for your very own—without cost? 


YOU CAN EARN THIS BABY DOLL BY YOURSELF 


(It ts 14 inches tall and unbreakable) 


Just take this copy of CHILD LIFE and show it to the mothers of your playmates. 
Tell them all about the things that give you such a good time. Show them the fasci- 
nating stories, games, plays, cut-outs, and puzzles. They will want to know about Child 
Life Kitchen, Sewing Circle and Boy’s Workshop, too. 

These mothers will quickly understand that CHILD LIFE gives you real pleasure 
and they will want their own boys and girls to have CHILD LIFE and all the fun 
it means. 

Send us just three new subscriptions—two of them to go to an address 
other than your own—and the $9.00 you have collected. If you want 


twin baby dolls send five subscriptions and $15.00. Be sure to send 
your complete name and address so we can send the doll at once. 


Write to the Doll Lady today 


Esther C. Johnson, Doll Lady, 
CHILD LIFE, Dept. J-7 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please tell me how I can have one or more of the baby dolls for my very own. 


re ; 


Street Address. . 


State 
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YOUR DEBESS AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns 


HyArPy New Year, everyone! Jean is anxious to be the 
first paper doll this year to show you CHILD LIFE dresses. 
January is such a party month she will show you two party 
dresses first. She is wearing one made of taffeta silk, with a 
snug little basque waist. The only trimming is a large bow of 
the taffeta directly in front and a small bunch of flowers. 
The other frock has a long-waisted blouse and a skirt with 
three flounces. The yoke, belt, and sleeves are lace. 
For school and romps with the new Christmas puppy, Jean 
wears a tailored dress of wool batiste. It is made jumper style, 
with a pleated skirt and separate blouse of silk. 


How would you like to start your New Year's wardrobe with 
CHILD LIFE patterns? 


Pattern No. 5529, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Pattern No. 5060, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Pattern No. 4755, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


All patterns are 20 cents each. 
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CHILD LIFE 


THE PIGGY PARADE 


By John Dukes MsKee. 


PASTE PAPER 
OVER SPOOL 
LIKE a 


DIRECTIONS 


OUNT the page, except pieces marked ‘*X,"’ on firm cardboard. 

Make the pieces. Paste the pieces marked ‘‘X’’ on two empty 
silk-thread spools, so that about one-quarter inch extends, as shown 
in the small sketch. Run a wire hairpin through black dots in wheels 
and paste spools to the wheels. Punch holes in dots on pieces ‘*A”’ 
and ‘‘B.”” Bend the parts ‘“‘Y"’ and ‘‘Z"’ on pieces ‘‘A’’ and “‘B.”’ 
Paste firmly part ‘‘Y,"’ piece ‘‘A,"’ to part “‘Y,"’ piece ‘“‘B"’; and 


part ‘‘Z,”’ piece ‘‘A,"’ to part ‘‘Z,”’ piece *‘B,”’ to form the frame of the 
toy. Now put the wheels between sides of frame, run the hairpins 
through holes punched in ‘‘A’’ and “‘B”’ and fasten. Bend back parts 
“C” at point just below feet of pigs and on dotted line at bottom of 
piece. Place piece ‘‘C’’ between frame and on the spools. To operate 
toy pull or push it or run it down an incline, and the piggies will bob 
about in a jolly manner. 
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YOUR DEESS AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns 


Jean is anxious to be the 


HyArrr New Year, everyone! 
first paper doll this year to show you CHILD LIFE dresses. 
January is such a party month she will show you two party 


dresses first. She is wearing one made of taffeta silk, with a 
snug little basque waist. The only trimming is a large bow of 
the taffeta directly in front and a small bunch of flowers. 

The other frock has a long-waisted blouse and a skirt with 
three flounces. The yoke, belt, and sleeves are lace. 

For school and romps with the new Christmas puppy, Jean 
wears a tailored dress of wool batiste. It is made jumper style, 
with a pleated skirt and separate blouse of silk. 


All patterns are 20 cents each. 


How would you like to start your New Year's wardrobe with 
CHILD LIFE patterns? 


Pattern No. 55209, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Pattern No. 5060, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Pattern No. 4755, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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CHILD LIFE 


THE PIGGY PARADE 


By John Dukes McKee. 


PASTE PAPER 
OVER SPOOL 
LIKE THIS 


5 


DIRECTIONS 


OUNT the page, except pieces marked ‘*X,"’ on firm cardboard. 

Make the pieces. Paste the pieces marked ‘‘X”’ on two empty 
silk-thread spools, so that about one-quarter inch extends, as shown 
in the small sketch. Run a wire hairpin through black dots in wheels 
and paste spools to the wheels. Punch holes in dots on pieces ‘*A”’ 
and ‘‘B.”” Bend the parts ‘“‘Y”’ and ‘‘Z”’ on pieces ‘“‘A’’ and “B.”’ 
Paste firmly part ‘‘Y,”’ piece ‘‘A,”’ to part “*Y,” piece “‘B”; and 


part ‘‘Z,"’ piece ‘‘A,"’ to part ‘‘Z,"’ piece “‘B,”’ to form the frame of the 
toy. Now put the wheels between sides of frame, run the hairpins 
through holes punched in ‘‘A”’ and ““B" and fasten. Bend back parts 
“C” at point just below feet of pigs and on dotted line at bottom of 
piece. Place piece ‘‘C’’ between frame and on the spools. To operate 
toy pull or push it or run it down an incline, and the piggies will bob 
about in a jolly manner. 
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BETSEY AND BOBBETT IN 
THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 33) 


““We must find them at once! We must look 
everywhere!’ Mother kept saying over to herself. 
Then she had an idea. “John,” she said to her 
husband, ‘‘you know the snow house they have been 
talking so much about. Do you suppose they could 
be there?” 

Mr. Gray jumped right up. “‘I’ll bet they are!’ 
he said. ‘‘ We’ll find out,” and he hurried out again 
with several of the men. 

Mother stood close to Father with his arm around 
her—both waiting, waiting, because that was all 
they could do. Then there was a stamping and 
pounding on the piazza and when they opened the 
door, in stepped Mr. Wright with Betsey in his 
arms, all wrapped up in the buffalo robe, her eyes 
still cloudy with sleep. Right behind them came 
Mr. Gray with Bobbett on his shoulder, wider awake 
because he had had the snow and wind in his face. 

“We found the little rascals,’ said Mr. Gray, 
‘‘and here they are, as snug and warm as if they 
had been tucked in their own beds.” 

After the children had had all the warm milk 
they could drink, Bobbett told his story. ‘“‘ You 
see, it began to snow awfully hard after we left 
Billy’s and pretty soon we couldn’t see our way 
and our feet slipped all around and Betsey said 
she was tired.” 

“My legs wouldn’t walk and the snow wasn’t 
nice any more but just horrid and hurt my face,” 
explained Betsey, from Mother’s lap. 

“Yes,” Bobbett went on, “‘she wouldn’t go any 
more. I tried and tried to make her get up, but 
she just sat there. Then all of a sudden it didn’t 
snow quite so hard and I could see for a minute and 
we were right close to the Eskimo house. So we 
went in there—and, oh, Daddy, I forgot to tell you. 
I took the buffalo robe to school, so we could have 
some real skins. I hoped you wouldn’t mind.” 

All that Father said was, ‘‘ What happened next?”’ 

“Why, we rolled ourselves up in the buffalo robe, 
just like real Eskimos, and I guess we must have 
gone to sleep, because the next thing we knew 
Mr. Gray was there, waking us up.” 

After the men had all had doughnuts and hot 
coffee they said, ‘““Good night,” and tramped home 
to tell the good news, and Betsey and Bobbett, 
sleepy and wiser, soon were tucked in their own beds. 

“Those girls in town didn’t know what they were 
talking about,” said Betsey, ‘when they said that 
nothing ever happens in the country.” 

“TI should say not,’ Bobbett answered, ‘‘the 
country is the real place for adventures, if you 
ask me.” 
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STUDIOUS STELLA 


(Continued from page 27) 


self, but I always thought if I could be a 
teacher, I’d be perfectly happy. I’m not an 
educated woman, and can only scrub floors. 
So I just try to keep the schoolhouse nice 
and clean, for that’s my job.” 

Then the teacher dried her eyes and said, 
“Maggie, you make me feel ashamed. I 
believe you are right. It’s not so much what 
our job is, as how we do it.” 

When Stella heard that, she began to feel 
better, and when the engineer gave the signal 
to begin work, she went at it like three steam 
shovels at once. 

“‘T declare,”’ said the engineer to the fireman 
that noon, as they were eating their lunch, 
“T never saw anything like the way the old 
girl bit into it this morning. She must have 
had something the matter with that tooth 
for a long time.” 

Stella said nothing, but she knew the 
trouble hadn’t been in her tooth. 


W 


THE RING ON THE STRING 


(Continued from page 35) 


happiness, she handed the ring on the string to 
Amelia Ellen, saying. “This is your birthday 
present, Amelia Ellen.” 

“Oh, but you should keep it, Mehitable,”’ said 
Amelia Ellen. ‘You found it, you know, and it is 
yours. Mother said it was.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Mehitable, “and I am 
giving it to you, Amelia Ellen.” 

Then Amelia Ellen hugged Mehitable and declared 
over and again that the ring on the string was the 
loveliest present she ever had received, excepting, 
of course, the wonderful piano. 


Ce 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
ISABEL R. MOWRY 


‘*T{‘NEEY, meeny miney mo,”’ 
All the children in a row. 
Form a line and point your toes, 
Little belles and little beaux! 


Play a merry roundelay— 
Nanette’s six years old to-day. 
Cake and ice cream wait for all, 
So skip like fairies up the hall. 


CLUB MOTTO 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club. 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLy & Company 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 





This month the Joy Giver’s Club 
ts publishing the work of its honorary 
members who are between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen years. 


MY ROSE 


My rose blooms for the world 

In a sunny garden, 

With a little brown path 

With lacy shadows 

Dancing across it. 

My garden is blue with larkspur, 

It is pink with hollyhock 

And Sweet William, 

Yellow with jonquils and primroses, 
Spicy with the scent of gay pinks. 
But my rose is far above them all— 
She is queen of my garden. 


MARION KLEIN, 


Age 13. Bald Eagle Lake, Minn. 


Dear Rose Waldo: 

I just couldn’t resist writing any longer. 
I finished reading my latest CHILD 
LIFE, and then I came right in the house 
to write this letter. 

I have been taking CHILD LIFE for 
five years now. Just think, ever since it 
was first published! I love it just as much 
as ever, although I will be sixteen years 
old before my present subscription runs 
out, and I am going to high school now. 

I just love the pretty colored covers on 
CHILD LIFE and also the colored pictures 
inside. I like to color the puzzle pictures 


MARION KLEIN 


myself as there is so much room for color 
variations. Painting is one of my chief 
hobbies and once in a while I have an 
inspiration to make an original picture. 

1 also like music and so I enjoy Nhe article 
in CHILD LIFE about the different 
com 


posers. 

At one time I made up my mind (or 
thought I had) to be a music teacher, but 
now that idea has changed and I am fully 
determined to be an architect. Don’t you 
think that women can be architects as well 


as men? I do. 
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530 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I think the letters in the Joy Givers Club 
from foreign correspondents are very inter- 
esting. I like to read them. 

I hardly know what part of CHILD 
LIFE I like best, it is all so interesting and 
pretty, and funny, too. But of the stories 
I like the serials best. First the “‘ Adven- 
ture of the Seven Keyholes,”’ then “Just 
Around Our Corner,” which I particularly 
liked, and now “The Treasure of Belden 
Place,” which I think I shall like equally 
as well. I also like your Greeting page 
and the pretty illustrations that accompany 
it. 


Yours with much love, 


HELEN SHAW, 
Age 15. Santa Ana, Calif 


A CANDY WISH 


Blooming all the livelong year in the shade 
of a rustic well, 

I found a four leaf clover had, chosen this 
place to dwell. 

So I plucked the little leaflet far down its 
sturdy blade, 

Then I closed my eyes and counted ten 
and this is the wish I made— 

That I might go toa Candy Land with candy 
flowers and trees, 

Where cinnamon fairies and peppermint 
elves ride upon chocolate bees, 

That all the houses ~~ eaten there be 
made of sugar and sp 

And I would be King a that Candy Land. 
Now wouldn’t that be nice? 


ANGINETTE CRANDELL McCorp, 
Age 14. Denver, Colo. 
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«Mail coupon for picture folder | 





showers her gifts with 
equal lavishness upon the 
entire family. 


She gives health, joy and 
all-year playgrounds to the 
children; variety and the 
stimulus of a novel experience 
to men and women alike. 


California is a magnificent 
relief—a gallant adventure— 
dovetailed into the prosaic 
labors of every-day living. 


The Santa Fe operates five 
daily trains to California—all 
of them top-notchers in their 
class. But the very best train is 
the new Chief—extra fast, ex- 
tra fine, extra fare. Only two 
business days on the way—and 
Fred Harvey dining service on 
the Santa Fe is supreme in the 
world of travel. 
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CHILD LIFE 


THE WOODS FAIRY 


The sunbeams resting upon the closed 
eyelids of the beautiful fairy, Star, awoke 
her. She was a fairy only one and one-half 


|inches high, and her house was a robin’s 


nest built on the ground. For the roof of 
the house grass was woven together. On 
the south side a door opened into a dear 
little birch bark porch. The house had 
three rooms—a kitchen, bedroom and living 
room—and was papered with rose petals, 


|while the woodwork and furniture were 
|made of white birch bark. Star’s sheets, 


pillowcases and nightgowns were made of 
lily petals—as were her napkins, table- 
cloths and other such things. The curtains 
were made of fine spider web. 

One bright sunny morning when Star 
was walking along on some soft moss, she 
|saw a girl about her size. 
| “Could you tell me where I might get 
| something to eat?’”’ asked the strange girl 
| whose name was Pet. 

In this way the girls came to know each 
|other, and Pet went to share Star’s cute 
little house. 
| ‘Would you like to ride awhile?” Star 
asked her guest about a week later. 

“I would indeed,” Pet replied. 

Star whistled and Silver, her canary, and 
Snow, her dove, both came flying towards 
her. “You will ride Snow and I shall ride 
Silver,’”’ she said. 

The girls mounted the birds and Silver 
and Snow, keeping together as if they were 
ina harness, sped far up in the sky. They 
sailed through white clouds and on and on 
until they came to a big meadow filled with 
ripened oats. The birds flew down and ate 
several grains, then went back up in the air. 


Soon after this they came to a pond and 
found a child’s play boat. Star fastened 
the birds to it with some twined grass and 
the birds flew just above the water and 
carried the fairies safely to the other side. 
Here they hid the boat and resumed their 
journey as they had begun it on the birds’ 
backs. 

“You haven’t told me anything about 
yourself,” reminded Star one morning. 

“T had no father and mother, and I 
worked for a lady as her daughter’s maid. 
They were not good to me and I ran away 
and came to where you found me,” Pet 
finished. 

“You poor girl!’’ exclaimed Star sym- 
pathetically. ‘Will you stay in my home 
and live with me?” 

“T will gladly,” returned the other, 
now you must tell me of your life.” 

“T am an orphan, too,” Star began. 
“But the robin built my house, the dande- 
lion gave me milk, the rose my honey, and 
leaves my dew. The lily, rose, and other 
flowers furnished my dresses and cloth. I 
had the dear, beautiful butterflies to play 
with,” she finished. 


It was several days later when Star 
suggested, ‘“‘Let’s give a party for my 
friends, the fairies and butterflies.” 

“That would be splendid,” Pet answered. 


So the girls wrote the invitations and 

bought fairy cake and pink ice cream. The 
next morning Star awoke and put her 

spider-web lace dress trimmed with rose 
leaves on and Pet put on her lace dress 
trimmed in marigold leaves. 

About an hour later all the guests had 
arrived and they played hide-and-seek and 
many other games fairies like to play. 
| They ate their lunch and played some more 
in Star’s beautiful garden. Then the 
butterflies flew home and the fairies 
| mounted their birds and flew away. 


There were two happy girls who went 
| to bed that night. 


“but 


ALENE FISHER, 
Masonville, Iowa. 
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Viking Ship 


No more tiresome 
stormy days! Here’s fun 
making fascinating 
toys 


a in the season of the year when 
stormy days come and children 
have to be amused indoors, comes 
LePage’s NEW Boys’ Work Shop Book 
to show children how to have fun mak- 
ing their own fascinating toys. 

In LePage’s new Boys’ Workshop Book, we 
give you complete, easy-to-follow directions for 
making simple but fascinating toys like those 
shown above, and also directions for making a 
number of valuable and useful gifts. With a 
little help from you perhaps at the start, any 
child can spend hours and hours contentedly 
making cardboard toys. 


You'll be interested in the method given in 
this book for making strong joints with LePage’s 
Glue. LePage’s Glue is a much more interesting 
tool to work with than you think. And there's 
another thing we give you in this book. It is 
a recipe for making LePage’s Gesso—better than 
putty for filling in cracks, uneven places or nail 
holes in gifts made of wood and it provides an 
interesting method of decorating gifts and toys. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Boys’ Workshop Book 


Let the children try this new way of making 
their own toys. You and they will be surprised 
and pleased at the nice things they can make. 
Just write your name and address on the coupon 
below, tear the coupon out and mail it to us 
with 10 cents in coin or stamps. A copy of 
LePage’s new Boys’ Work Shop Book will be 
sent you at once, postpaid. Address: LePage’s 
Craft League, Dept. BB-3, Gloucester, Mass. 


[E AGE’S 
GLUE 
ln Bottles and Tubes 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


LePace’ s CraFT LEAGUE 
Dept. BB-3, Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
Shop Book. Please send a copy to: 
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Her active 
LITTLE FEET 
need 


NEVER WEAKEN 


KS” 


VERY mother would like her to 

grow up with perfect feet. This 

can be if her feet are given reasonable 

care. There will be a day of reckon- 
ing if her feet are neglected. 

The foot health of children is often 
overlooked, and yet it is important to 
their future happiness. 

The first step toward foot health 
is to wear naturally shaped, flexible 
Cantilever Shoes. They keep the foot 
in proper shape, fit the arch and heel, 
and allow the all-important muscular 
development. 

A young girl has every prospect of 
growing up with perfect feet, by wear- 
ing Cantilever Shoes in childhood. 

There are Cantilever Shoes for the 
younger boys, too. 

If you do not find the address of a 
Cantilever store in your ’phone book, 
write the Cantilever Corporation, 
428 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and they will be pleased to tell 
you where you can most conveniently 
buy Cantilever Shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 


For Health and Economy 
Men, Women, Children 






Age 14 


Joy Givers Club 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 


The air is cold and frosty 
And far away we hear 

Some bells and whistles ringing 
To welcome in the year! 


HARRY DEAN 
New York City 





HARRIET C. PAGE 


My dear Miss Waldo: 

I enjoy the CHILD LIFE very much. I 
love the stories, plays and poems which 
you print in your magazine. Especially 
pleasing was ‘‘The Adventure of the Seven 
Keyholes.”” I could hardly wait until each 
issue came to see if Barbara would find the 
treasure. The play, ‘‘May Treasure,” was 
also very interesting. 

I am enclosing a picture of my dog, 
Checkers, and myself. 

One of your loving CHILD LIFE readers, 


HARRIET C. PAGE, 


Age 13. Des Moines, Iowa. 





BONNIE SYNDER 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I enjoy CHILD LIFE and I love mystery 
stories. I guess that is how I happened to 
enjoy “ Just Around Our Corner.”” CHILD 
LIFE is the recipe for happiness in reading, 
and I love it. Enclosed you will find a 
picture of myself. The horse does not 
belong to me. This picture was taken 
when we were on our way to Venice Beach, 
when we were in California, and we saw 
some horses and rented them. The stable 
was run by two children, a boy and a girl. 
We had a lovely vacation and many good 


times. I love the ocean and the mountains. 
Sincerely yours, 
BONNIE GENE SNYDER, 
Age 13. Sioux City, Iowa. 
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KITCHEN CRAFT 
Health Cooking 


"THE body building vitamins and min- 

aa elements so necessary to health 
and growth in youngsters can best be ob- 
tained for them through Kitchen Craft 
Waterless Cooking. 

The Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker 
uses no extra water. It cooks or roasts 
all foods in their own juices, thus develop- 
ing delightful flavors and preserving the 
vital food elements that are drained away 
with excess water in ordinary cooking. 
The Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker is 
as simple to use as it is efficient. It pre- 
pares an entire meal at one time, over 
one low flame, while you rest or do other 
things. 

Insure the health of yourself and your 
family with a Kitchen Craft Waterless 
Cooker, which leading dietetic specialists 
everywhere recommend as the ideal 
health-meal preparer. 


AITCHEN ERAFT 



















A complete meal of vegetables and meat or vegetables 
alone can be prepared over one burner without danger 
of mixing flavors. 

Made of Aluminum in 5 sizes 

$7.50 and up 


[ses higher prices west oj 
ocky Mountains and in Canada 
Kitchen Craft Waterless Cook- 
ers are sold only direct to the 
home by specially a 
trained, author- x 
ized representa- PUSMisalay 
tivesidentified by | crarT | 
the Kitchen Craft G : 
Lapel Button, 







Health Hill 
West Bend 






Please send me ‘‘Better 
| describes the Kitchen 
ing more healthful meais. 
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Wanted ) 
M01) be 


ON NLT ELLs 
Giftwares 


No Special om 


Ability Needed ./ , 


This is the wonderfully inter- 
esting occupation that it is now 
Possible for you to enter through 
the instruction of Fireside Indus- 

es. The work pays exception- 
ally well. There is no canvassing, 
00 monotonous drudgery. Many 


. New system of 
tnstruction devised by M. Gabriel 
Andre Petit makes the work 80 
easy that almost anyone can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as decorating Gift- 
wares at home? Could any other 
kind of work be so pleasant as 
applying beautiful designs in 
colors to such artistic objects as 
candlesticks, wooden toys, parch- 
ment lamp shades, wall seen. 
picture frames, sewing tables, 
gate-leg tables? Then there are 
greeting cards to be colored, and 
cushion tops, and other textile 
articles to be decorated in Batik, 
and os te cee of copper 
and brass to etched in beau- 
tiful designs. 

Many women do this work 
solely for pee, but it is aleo 
a splendid way to make money M. Gabriel Andre Petit 
at home for there is a tremendous Art Director 
demand for these giftwares. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fireside Industries arantees entire satisfaction to 
each of its members. If, after completing your instruc- 
tion, you are not entirely pleased and satisfied, your 
money will be refunded in full. You have only to follow 
the directions and it is amazing to see what beautiful 
things one can make. Think of earning $2.00 in just one 
hour, for example, by decorating a pair of candiesticks! 
Do you wonder that members of Fireside Industries are 
#0 enthusiastic about the work' 


? 
BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK SENT F REE 
The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 


tn color, which explains all about this new way to earn 
money at home, will be sent to you on req Read 


juest. 
how women earn money and beautify their homes and 
their lives. Just like a beautiful dream come true. Won- 
derful outfit furnished without extra charge. Simply mail 
coupon, or write, enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. 





FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 9-A, Adrian, Mich. 

Please send me FREE, the beautiful Book of Fireside 
Industries, explaining how I may earn money at home by 
decorating Giftwares. I enclose 2c stamp. 


CTE on ccc cicccccedescdenccuctcncscedbnccencceses 

PD noes. 0 bss ncn deadeesend cdl saeeee ae eea eae 

ee ee eer DORI s ocnnsscvcccee 
Write in pencil, please—ink will blot. 


CHILD LIFE 


THE WILD ROSE 


Little Wild Rose, swaying and bowing 
In the soft breeze that blows. 

Sighing and whispering 

Amongst the forest dark 

And the rustling leaves 

Sometimes a lark 

Sings a beautiful song 

In some near-by lea; 

The notes thrill long, 

Mingled with vour fragrancy. 


STELLA PAYNE, 
Buellton, Calif. 


Age 13. 





Dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to belong to the Joy Givers’ 
Club very much. I am now sending a 
picture of my cousin, Janet Ruston, and 
myself. 

I hope that I shall see our picture in 
CHILD LIFE. I like this magazine very 
much. 

Yours truly, 
GERTRUDE ROE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





DORIS MARBLE 


My dear Miss Waldo: 

I am too old to be a regular member of 
the Joy Givers’ Club, but I am writing 
you to tell you how much I enjoy CHILD 
LIFE. My mother gets it for me every 
month, and the story I am most interested 
in is “Just Around Our Corner.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Doris MARBLE, 


Age 13. Orlando, Fla. 
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Has Gone, 
But 


GERTRUDE ROE AND JANET RUSTON Toy Kraft Toys 


Will carry his spirit on 
through the New Year 


Old Santa has returned to his 
home at the North Pole, there to 
remain until the advent of another 
Christmas, but to thousands of 
happy children his loving spirit will 
carry on through the New Year, in 
the joyous colors and originality of 
Toy-Kraft Toys. 


Santa comes but once a year but 
Toy-Kraft Toys are available every 
day at every season—year round 
playthings of which their owners 
never tire. 


Every new day discovers a new 
joy in them, and each evening the 
brightness of their lacquered colors is 
easily restored by wiping with a damp 
cloth, no matter how many little 
finger marks the day’s play may 
have accumulated on them. 


These toys may always be obtained 
at most good department and toy 
stores, or if no store in your town 
has them, direct from us. 


Toy-Kraft designers and crafts- 
men have been working out 
some wonderful new toys dur- 
ing the last few months. These 
will be ready early in the New 
Year—watch for our announce- 
ment in “Child Life.” 


THE TOY KRAFT 
COMPANY 


Factory and Studio 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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League Membership 
Continued from page 49) 


Any boy or girl, who is a reader of 
CHILD LIFE may become a member of 
the league and, upon application, giving 
his name, age, and address, will receive a 
membership pin. We shall be glad to help 
you start a branch league among your 
friends or among the pupils in your room 
at school and shall mail you a handbook 
and pins for the boys and girls whose 
names, ages, and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, 
manager, CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ 
League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


A Good Citizen—Teamwork 


When the orchestra played, I watched 
each instrument carefully, to see how 
each one contributed its part toward 
making a harmonious whole. 
I made a list of the products my nation 
gets from other nations. 
I made a list of the products other 
nations get from the United States. 
I made a list of the people whose work 
had gone into the making of one of 
my books. 
I made a list of the people whose work 
had gone into the building of our 
schoolhouse. 
I cooperated with my family by help- 
ing with a task at home. 
I cooperated with my parents by 
obeying cheerfully. 
I did my part by keeping my own 
room in order. 
I did my part by running errands for 
Mother. 
I did my part at home by being punc- 
tual for meals. 
I did my part by going to bed on time. 
I did my part by getting up when 
called. 
I did my part at school by being 
punctual. 
I cooperated with my schoolmates by 
studying quietly. 
I did my part at school by sharing the 
playground apparatus fairly. 
I did my part by obeying the teacher 
cheerfully. 
I did my part in making the school- 
room neat by keeping my own desk 
tidy. 
I did my very best for my team in 
playing a game. 
I cooperated with the other members 
of my team by playing fair. 
I read about how the children of 
Japan celebrate New Year’s. 
Tread about how the children of 
France celebrate New Year’s. 
I read something new about Benjamin 
Franklin, whose birthday comes in 
January. 
I memorized a Benjamin Franklin 
maxim. 
I read a new story about one of the 
other Revolutionary patriots whose 
birthday comes in January—Paul 
Revere, Alexander Hamilton, Robert 
Morris or John Hancock. 

25. I made a New Year’s Resolution. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those 
who earn twenty-five or more points, and 
there is a prize for members who earn 200 
points during eight consecutive months. 
Other good deeds may be substituted for 
those suggested above, and the best original 
activities are published and awarded extra 
points. Write your name, age and address 
at the top of a blank sheet of paper, then 
each day you can record the date and your 
deed or deeds for that day. Send your 
January list of good deeds in time to reach 
us by February 5th, if you want to see 
your name on the Honor Roll. 


Joy Givers Club 


Slip into a 


From tam to toes — every inch a 


= Scotsman... 
—an 


Soft as heather 
as colorful—is this four-piece 


“Bonnie Bradley”. Warm as ashetland 
pony’s coat; light as a thistle! The 
Bradley dealer in your town has 
“Bonnie Bradley” and hosts of other 


Bradley comfies. 
for the Bradley Style Book. 


See them, or write 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


Delavan, Wisconsin 


and out-of-doors 


Coevdna ens and Girls 

The double demands of growth 
and strength exact double nourish- 
ment. Mother out of her wealth of 
experience knows that most children 
need and should have 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


It’s the food-tonic rich in vitamins 
to help build a sturdy body, sound 
bones and teeth. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 24-53 


Children Can Easily — 
Hang Up Pictures with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Pictures 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


< 
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Speedy and Silent/ 


Everyday is DerbyDayvfor 
Boys and Girls on “‘CHICAGO” 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates, 
Silently, likea flash oflightning 
you pass up all the rest. 

To win races and enjoy skat- 
ing ask for “‘ CHICAGO’S.” The 
only successful Roller Skate 
with ball-bearing disc wheels, 
cushioned in noiseless, shock- 
absorbing rubber tires. Every 
pair Guaranteed. Order a pair today. 

At your Hardwareor Sporting 
Goods Dealer or shipped direct 
on receipt of $4,00. 


Chieago Roller Skate Company 
4455 W.Lake St. Chicago, U.S.A. 


ne) So 


Join Our Club 
Roll on Rabber 
No membership Fee — 
Just seni n«me and ad- 
dress with 10c to cover 
Postage and mailing for 
‘ lub Skate Pin. Monthly 
<. Open To All. 
Write Today 


HORPE# BOYS 


6 to 15 years. 


“Every morning acall to better things’””—Character Building. 


A fully “Accredited” Academy on Lake. 45 minutes north of Chicago. Small 
classes. Individual Tutoring system. Sympathetic happy home care. Athletics, 
Ponies, Skating. Semi-military. Uniforms. Limited enrollment. References required, 
For CATALOG address: Thorpe Academy, Box 32, LAKE FOREST, ILL. “Also Comp. 












Mrs. Burt's SCHOOL. oe 
For Tiny Tots (4 to 12 years) 


GPECIALIZED care for young 
children. Wide shaded lawns, 
swings, see-saws, sandpiles, etc. 
Supervised outdoor play among 
happy little companions. Sound 
education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. Experienced physi- 
cian and nurse. 


MRS. M. L. BURT 

1120 Constant Avenue 

Peekskill, New York 
Telephone: Peekskill, 1139 






















EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 


in your own home 
by famous Calvert School 
methods 
and give him a better education in 
this way then he can get at most day 
schools. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
Manager 235 W. 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 










© MILLER TOYS © 


NEW ONE-PIECE ut - OUTS) IN COLORS 


ENTERTAINING= =INSERUCTIVE 
freee AT THE GETTER GIFT SHOPS ANO STATIQNERS ) 






BETS FOR ONE DOLLAR | PasTPAID 
A. Poitier, inc. “22. eeL ony AVE, TENE AGO 


FILMS—BOYS—FILMS 
Largest and Finest Stock in the Country. 
Tom Mix—Chaplin—Johnny Hines—Baby Peggy 
All the Best Stars 


Complete 
List Free. 


— foot wets Sg $1.50 postpaid. 
tories. 1000 feet $3.50 per reel up. 


Wrne for our SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
DIXIE FILM CO. 


Dept. G, Box 2042 


Can You 
Use More Money ? 


HE CHILD LIFE MER- 

CHANDISING DIVISION 
is in a unique position to helpa 
few ambitious mothers to secure 
additional luxuries the feminine 
heart desires—to give to their 
children advantages they would 
otherwise forego, to earn the 
automobile they dream of—by 
devoting spare hours to un- 
usually interesting work for 
some of the manufacturers who 


advertise in CHILD LIFE. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Just fill out the coupon below— 
We will do the rest 


Sales experience is not necessary— 
only the ability to meet people in a 
friendly way. 


E. EVALYN GRUMBINE 
Advertising Manager, CHILD LIFE 


Merchandising Division, CHILD LIFE 
| 536 South Clark Street | 
Chicago, Illinois 


| I am interested in your plan by which I may 
turn my spare time into dollars. Tell me about it. 
Name... 


| Street. | 








CHILD LIFE 


WHEN PAULINE HELPED 


It was a bleak, cold, wintry, March day 
and made many feel disconsolate, but the 
pupils of the Whittier School were as happy 
and joyful as if they were in a warm 
southern state instead of cold Vermont. 

As usual they were going to have an 
entertainment before they separated for 
the April vacation. Until now it had 
always been planned by the teachers, but 
this year the principal thought the pupils 
were to be depended upon to think up 
something nice and put the matter wholly 
into their hands. Just as soon as the 
pupils were out of the school building they 
rushed home, so that they might come 
together and talk things over. 

Harold Sands, Clifford Reynolds, Donald 
and Richard Randolph, Roy Allen, James 
Elson, Frank and Henry Burns, and 
Thomas Rogers were established comfort- 
ably in front of the fireplace in the living 
room of the latter’s home. They were 
known as the ‘‘ Rogers Gang’’ (for Thomas 
was acknowledged as a born leader) of the 
Whittier School. They were bright, intelli- 
gent lads between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, good in their school work, jolly, 
always ready to joke and laugh, and, in 
short, good sports in anything and every- 
thing. As soon as it was said that the 
pupils were to plan the entertainment, 
their minds began scheming. 

““T say, let’s make it about Indians,” 
said Dick who was the youngest in the 
gang and was still inclined sometimes to 
his childhood favorites—Indians and cow- 
boys and pirates. 

“Well, let it be about Indians then, as 
long as it’s something. Do you agree, 
fellows?” 

~yes, 

“‘Oh, Polly! come here and help us,”” Tom 
called. In answer to the call a tall, slim, 
graceful girl came into the room. She 
had a dark complexion, deep, dark, violet 
eyes, and black, soft, silky hair. For her 
fifteen years she was quite tall. Her 
features were beautifully shaped. Her 
beautiful hair was long and wavy and was 
caught back by a soft crimson ribbon. She 
had full red lips, shaped like Cupid’s bow, 
a small mischievous mouth, and a dimple 
in each cheek. Her smile was like a sun- 
beam that challenged anybody to be 
gloomy. This was Pauline Rogers, Tom’s 
sister, and a favorite with everybody. 

“What shall I help you do?” 

“Plan the play.” 

“Are you beginning already? 
it going to be about?’ 


What is 


“‘Indians,’’” was the prompt reply. 
“American Indians.” 
“Very well. I shall go sit down by 


myself and think.’’ Accordingly, Pauline 
sat down on the piano stool at the other 
end of the room. 

All was quiet. (You would scarcely 
believe it to be so with a houseful of boys.) 
All were thinking. Suddenly Pauline 
bounced out of her chair and into the 
midst of the boys. 

“Boys, I’ve just thought of something.” 

“Out with it then! Hurry up!” 

“It’s this,” and going to the piano, she 
began to play a piece which sounded 
exactly like an Indian war dance. 

“This is the picture it brings to me.’ 
Pauline’s eyes had grown very ae 
with that very far-away look in them, as 
if she were seeing a vision. “Ina clearing 
in the woods there is a fire. Indians are 
sitting around it in their native costumes. 
Their faces are painted. Presently the 
chief slowly rises and clashes together two 
metal implements that resemble slightly 
our modern orchestra cymbals. They 
make a sound like the first of the intro- 
duction of my piece. The braves rise 
slowly with their tomahawks and other 
weapons in their hands. Then they begin 
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From ee to Your 


Fine Cil-Ver-Cord Woven Fibre in Cream, Gray, 
Fawn or Silver-dew. Height of settee and chairs 
to seat—11°. Height ae settee and chairs to top of 
back—25" Table 8x2 


Write for our nani booklet 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
130-32 Beekman St. New York, N.Y. 
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See EUROPE 


Intelligently and 
in Comfort! 


Henry Purmort Eames’ Summer 
Travel Party. His eighth and best 
sails in June 1927 for 73 wonderful 
days. 


Address Mr. EAMES 


American Conservatory, Kimball Hall 
CHICAGO 


4 
El 








6% AND SAFETY 


Invest your funds in our Real Estate Mortgage 
Securities. Never a loss of principal or interest. 
You can invest from $100 up. 


Write us for particulars 


B. J. CAVANAGH 


1310 Equitable Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


Safe 
Milk 





a ~:~, 

ASK for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 





)) ra ~~ y and Food 
— For INFANTS, 
Mat A Children, Invalids 


and for All Ages 





Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 





THE SKY BATTLE 


The clouds are like the little boats 
Adrift in the sea blue sky. 

They float so smooth and slowly 

In their ocean home on high, 

But soon there comes a battle— 
The wind it moans and blows, 

The cloud ships bank together 
Against the coming foes, 

The sullen thunder rumbles, 

The lightning’s jagged flash 

Urges it to come along, 

So with a roar and crash, 

The battle’s quickly ended, 

The frightened ships make way 
And the rain pours down, as though the sea 
Had overflowed that day. 


ANGINETTE CRANDELL McCorp, 
Age 14 Denver, Colo. 
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| Why Don’t You Play 
a Hohner Harmonica? 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book. 


See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
ple directions, look at the charts 
and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and dlow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 

lay thescale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends 


( 


Veena 


Get your harmonica today and be sure 

it’s a Hohner. And ask for the Free In- 

struction Bock. If your dealer is out of 

copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 187, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“Tune-in”’ on Your Radio for the ‘‘Hohner 
Harmony Hour’? Musical Programs. 
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Make $1.50 


an hour and more 
selling LUMINITE 
RADIUM PENDANTS 


Here's an easy, quick way to make money after school. 
Sell amazing Luminite Pendants (20 percent brighter than 
Others) at 25¢ each to friends and neighbors at a big profit. 
Ask to place one in a dark room, and from 3 to 12 will be 
bought at once. 

No more stumbling in the dark to find the light. Ruffled 
tempers and bruised shins done away with. The radium 
slow guides the way. Easily attached to any light. Guar- 
anteed for five years. Sell like hot cakes! Hundreds of boys 
and girls have made $1.50 an hour and more. 

We will send you 12 attractive Radium Pendants, one inch 
wee full directions, for $1.50 M.O. or check. Sell for 
$3.00. Your profit $1.50. Orsend nomoney. Simply send 
your name and address on post card. When the pendants 
arrive deposit $1.50, plus 10 cents postage, with your post- 
man. You risk absolutely nothing, for we refund your money 
on all unsold Luminite Pendants. Actat once. Address the 
Luminite Corporation, 14 Scott St., Newark, N. J. 









ANSWERS TO WORD PUZZLE 
Bark: Ark: Bar: Barn: Crab. 
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Joy Givers Club 63 


What do You Weigh? /) 


Ask to have a Health- 
O-Meter put in your 
bathroom this 
Christmas so that 
you will know daily 


to step around the fire slowly and then 
faster, until they are going at a pretty 
lively pace, doing one of their wild dances, 
waving their weapons in the air and yelling 
like mad. Then gradually they slow down 
and, one by one, sink down, exhausted, in 
a circle around the fire.” 

During this recital the boys had been 
sitting as if spellbound. Now they were 
coming back to earth again. Dick was the 































first to break the silence. whether you are 

“Bully for you, Polly!” he cried. growling as you / 

“Young man, that will do for slang from | should. £ 
you,” reproved his brother Don. = 

“Yes, Grandpa Donnie,” replied Dick | $45-00 delivered SS” Die tatheee | 
in the meekest tone he could manage. At = \e> \y =a | 
that they all laughed. The Health OMe LL / 


in the Nureary” 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
5701 So. Claremont Ave. Chicago, II. 


“Well, what do you think we should do 
about it, Polly?’’ asked Frank when the 
merriment had subsided. 

“What I think is this: if you boys would 
“pitch in’? some money we girls could buy 
some khaki cloth and we would be willing 
to make for each one of you an Indian 
costume. You could use your own blankets 
over them if you want to. You needn’t 
be afraid we would spoil your costumes 
because as soon as you get your teacher’s 
consent we shall ask Miss Patterson, our 
domestic arts teacher, to help us do it. 
Patty is such a dear she would never dream 
of refusing. And you all got a pair of 
moccasins when you went to that camp 
with that Indian name I can’t pronounce, 
last summer. I know a woman who keeps 
white chickens and roosters who would be 
glad to give me as many feathers of any 
size as I wish to have. We could paint 
those and make them into all sorts of Indian 
male headdresses. You could take Roy 
as your chief, as he is oldest and tallest 
among you, and you could act this thing 
out asa pantomime. If you wish it so, I 
would be glad to play the music for you. 
We could rehearse this at home, so that you 
would get accustomed to the music. 


The boys accepted the offer willingly. 
Roy appointed himself as spokesman and 
in a very, very grown-up tone said, ‘That 
is the very thing. I thank you very much, 
Miss Rogers. Allow me to have the honor 
of assisting you to the piano as we would 
like to try this thing.” 


Pauline drew herself up to her greatest 
height and took Roy’s arm in the most 
dignified manner and proceeded down the 
room slowly in the direction of the piano. 
When she reached the stool she said, 
“Thank you” in a very lofty tone and 
began to play. They rehearsed for about 
half an hour. They decided to keep the 
affair a secret from the other pupils. The 


YOUR CHILD’S 
SKIN 


A Graduate Nurse 
writes this Open Letter 
to Mothers: 


“I am a graduate, registered nurse, 
and | feel it a duty I owe to mothers 
whose little ones suffer from chafing, 
rashes, itching, scalding, eruptions, 
scaldhead, eczema or any skin irrita- 
tions or soreness, to tell them that in 
all my experience as a nurse | have 
never found anything equal to Sykes 
Comfort Powder to heal and soothe 
the skin. Habitually used after a 
child’s bath, it absolutely heals and 
prevents skin soreness and rashes.” 


MABEL E. MILLER, R.N., 
ae Carthage, N.Y. 


During the last 
thirty years, 
mothers and 
nurses have found 
nothing equal to 
Sykes Comfort 
Powder to heal 
and protect the 
skin of infants 


and children, 
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teacher consented to let them have it. | : ws " 
On the evening of the entertainment epee : 

there were many things done. Most of oe ana Druggists 


them differed from each other very much. 
The pantomine given by the Rogers Gang 
turned out to be a great success. 


Any mother or nurse who has never 
used Sykes Comfort Powder can 
prove this at our expense by sending 
the coupon for 


Our Liberal Trial Box FREE 


This coupon for use of | 
Mothers and Nurses only. 


THE COMFORT POWDER CO. 
110 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free of charge a trial 


box of Sykes Comfort Powder. 


SARRA KILSTEIN, 
Age 13. Boston, Mass. 


OUR FAMILY 


I’m interested in play, 

And fun in any way. 

Sister loves the picture galleries, 
Brother’s interested in calories, 
Father’s interested in stocks, 
Mother’s interested in frocks, 
Aunty’s interested in cooks, 

Uncle’s interested in books; 

But I’m interested in fun 

And I love to jump and run. 

And I tell you folks, that fun is best, 
Instead of caring how you're dressed. 
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HELEN RICHARDS, 


Age 14. Jamestown, N. Y. 





LODESTONE KENNELS 


249 West 34th St. 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIER 


T . ideal dog for 
Young Stock 
now ready. 


Prices reasonable 


LOGANSRAE KENNELS 
Rutland, Vt. 


BEFORE BUYING THAT DOG 


Secure a copy of the 
Directory of Reliable Kennels in 
England, Canada and America 

Price 50 cents postpaid 

Send for free sample page 
FIELD AND FANCY PUB. CORP. 
New York 


ST. BERNARDS 


Champion bred pups from the 
finest pedigreed prize winning 
stock. Scientifically raised to 
develop size, beauty and in- 
telligence. Not how cheap, 


but how good! 


RIVEREDGE KENNELS 
DEPT. L. 
Cc. F. McDONALD, Owner 
Champion Pythagoras Highland Park 


a TH SHOR 


Illinois 


Animal Hospital 


Complete staff specializing in the treatment 
of pet animals 


Phone University 363 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





OLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 

Any age, any color, imported 

stock. Send for description 

and free lists. 

JEFFERSON WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
AUSEON pela tte] 


“A Jefferson White is a Collie of a Type” 


Fon YOUR DOGS and PUPS 


Feed the BEST— That's 


Perfection Dog Food 


Insist upon Perfection at your Pet Shop, 

Sporting Goods or Feed Stores or order 
our Special Introduc.ory Offer of 

5 Ibs. at 75c or 10 Ibs. at $1.25 

Shipped, prepaid. anywhere in U. S. 

Literature FREE 

PERFECTION FOODS CO. 

Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Sixty golden sables, long headed, Isty, 
affectionate, pep.ul. Sired by .varee 
of the greatest sires in America, Ch. 
Brighton Model, Starbat Sceptre, and 
‘Tazewell Tuxedo (Tuxedo puppie in cut). 
Wormed and vaccinated against dis- 
temper. A guarantee that is different. 
$25.00 up. Printed matter and pnotos. 


Maple Bivd. Mar‘on, Ind. 





CHILD LIFE 


JACK 


E have a little dog 
His name is Jack 
He runs away 


But always comes back 


SHERLEY TRENT DEHONEY 


8 yrs. Louisville, Ky. 


SKIMERANK 


HAVE aa little dog 
I call him Skimerank 

He gets fed several times a day 
But still he’s lean and lank. 


JANE MILLER 


217 E. 86th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Age 10 


WHITE 


HAVE aa little pup 

His name is White 
He’s a very nice dog 

He doesn’t even bite. 


OLIVE CHRISTINE GAUNT 
Age 6 Grand Chain, IIL. 


A Cozy Den for Your Dog 
KEN-L-DEN 


The New, Patent Dog House 
5 sizes, $10.00 to $22.50. Card brings full 


description. 


KENNEL GARDENS 


Dept. C St. Clairsville, O. 


‘*Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.”’ 
‘Oy You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


‘\ STRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 


AQ af 
XQ 


January, 1987 


Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, of the best possible breed- 
ing. Prices $30.00 up. 

Send stamp for illustrated circular. 


MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Dept. C, Springfield, Mass. 


WRITE FOR FREE 


On the results obtained from 
the regular use of prepared dog food. Let- 
ters not over 200 words. Betterif nccom- 
Rented by photographs. Send in your letter 


OVER 3,000,000 POUNDS OF 


MILLER’S A-1 PRODUCTS 
SOLD LAST YEAR 
Thousands of dogs are kept healthy every year on Miller’s 
A-1. It gives your dogs more pep. They like its marvelous 
flavor. Eusily digested. Develops bone and muscle. Makes 
glossy cvats. 
Ask Your Dealer for Particulars Send Dealer's Name 


BATTLE CREEK DOC FOOD Co, 
76 E. State St., Battle Creek, Mich, 


Battle Creek Health Food For Dogs’ 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 
Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


Of the NORTH KENNELS 


Desplaines, Hl. Route 2 











PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 
I may belittle and soft and plump, 
But my heart is big and true. 
My mistress says now I’m quite big 
enough 
To leave my dear mother—for you. 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world, 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 





AT STUD—snow white Esqui- 
mo—Prince George Meuzona 
of Bell Ava. No. 306186. Fee 
$15.00. We usually have Es- 
quimo puppies for sale. The 
best dog on earth for the kiddies. 
Kind, affectionate and always 
full of Pep. Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsible parties. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 20 
page catalogue 5c. 

BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 

Baldwin, Kansas 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a specialstrain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of watchdogs, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, hunters and retrievers. 
All dogs individually schooled and trained by our famous 
canine specialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150 00 
each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each. 
Large Illustrated Catalog, Ten Cents 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 


The favorite dog of the 
Russian Court. 

Gentle yet courageous. 

The ideal companion for 
your child. 


GLENWILD KENNELS 


7450 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago, tll. 


“Palguard German Shepherds” 


(Police Dogs) are. internationally known for 
their high quality and intelligence, usually have 
available, line bred puppies from Imported Certi- 
fied Trained, prize winning parents. German 
Shepherds are ideal dogs for children, watchful, 
obedient, intelligent and gentle. 

Correspondence a Pleasure 


PALGUARD KENNELS, REG. 
La Valle Farm De Soto, Mo. 
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A Sensational Autovation 


NOW for Young Americans 


12.50 
| [Exceptin | “Oh, boy, Dad! Isn’t it a beauty? And you 


Far West] | “ 
“ee ) should see it go. Moves and steers so easy. 


‘Weer Bet all the kids round here would trade 
me most anything for just a ride. Gee, I'm 
Happy! 


Mortimer P. (Buddie) Reed, Jr. of South Bend, Indiana, 
grinned at his Dad. And his Dad grinned back. Typical 
of thousands of active, healthy boys and girls over the 
country, Buddie Reed, Jr. gets a great kick out of doing 
the things he enjoys dest. And Row-Cycle is now top- 
ping Buddie’s list. 





Bone tie 
} "Mortimer 
ees ; ee 


P. 


anuuenuees anil A Row-Cycle Without Investing 
7 wine Geld eeu ’ A Penny 


Buddie Reed has sold Ais Dad, Mr. M. P. Reed,(Manager of The South 
Bend News-Times) on Row-Cycle so strong, that Mr. Reed has now 





Bath A sh Gig made it possible for hundreds of other boys and girls in South Bend 
: to earn a Row-Cycle without investing a penny. Read his letter at the 
a Pee Ss Tee | left. In speaking of his son, he says: 
A 0 eke ‘“Because of the remarkable physical benefit he has received 
2603 = 32nd Ave. South, from it, and because of the joy and pleasure it has brought 
Minneapolis, Minne = to him, I decided to make it possible for other boys and girls 
Dear Sir: 


to earn a Row-Cycle.”’ 
| I attach herewith a picture of my son Mortimer 
| P. Reed Jr., mounted on - aee-toete- A foe sane ago ‘ : 
I purchased a Row-Cycle for ecause 0 @ re- : d 
| LPusble paystonl Denafit he hes received from it; and Spreading Happiness Promotes 
| because of the joy and pleasure it has brought to hin, 
| I decided to make it possible for other boys and girls ealt 
| to earn a Row-Cycle. 7. 
We are now giving Row-Cycles to hustling boys : i 7 . : : 
and girls as a reward for securing subscriptions to the The spreading of Happiness is contagious. Particularly where it pro- 
aes tf on © cee pF. gh uae cae motes health. What Mr. Reed has done for Buddie, thousands of other 
Row-Cycles they earned themselves. Dads are going to do for their sons—yes, and daughters too. 


Very trily yours, . Row-Cycle is not expensive. It is not a toy. It is an autovation! It will 

»y carry a weight of 1,000 pounds. It can be made to run at a speed that 

Me P.*R will satisfy the most audacious young Speed King. Thoroughbred to 
Business Manager. ¢ / é é 


the core, with balloon tires and stream lines, perfect mechansim 
throughout, it is made for wear, hard knocks, bumps, bangs and 
jams. And still it goes—smooth, silent, swift. 


l Inusual Selling Plan Row-Cycle not only develops muscles—arms, legs, shoulders, and 
ae ee ee ee eal eali sa ial cok i site spine—but brings them all into perfectly co-ordinated action. Like 
- Take a cS. < f-Cycie any . ee ans. : . : : ‘ . ° : 

Bee a rt epee eer eo ete eee ee ae boxing, it teaches the eye and mind to accurately judge distance, time 


and speed. 


Send $12.50 with order, and if you are not satisfied we will 
return your money and pay shipping charge both ways. 


] C.O.D. and if you return it we pay shipping charge both ways. Who knows but that out of the thousands of healthy, active 
If you prefer in al ship you a ied eck prepaid ak aii boys and girls now enjoying countless hours of happiness on 
= I aid and afte : - . P 
you pre yo ycle, 1 hie Cece @ lad oe = ne 
examining it you can send us $12.50 or return the Row-Cycle at — ycles will come the future Red Grange or Helen 
our expense. ia 
THE COUPON THAT BRINGS JOY AND HEALTH TO Why not accept the unusual selling plan we are offering to the readers 
” ; “BOYS AND GIRLS | of Child Life Magazine, and send for one on approval today? 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2603 32nd Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. = 


Ship a “Row-Cycle”’ all charges prepaid, on the plan I hzve checked to 





<0 PUFFER-HUBBARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2603 32nd Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
How to 


| Earn Nice 
rc , : New 


City. 


’ Misa a? Ps State - ‘ D ll Bill : 
Plan No. 1. I enclose $12 50. If I desire to return the Row-Cycle within [— 0 ar i . pee 


7 days of receipt you will pay the return charge, and return my $12.50 \ 


| 

| 

| Send me your booklet on Row-Cycle and tell me about your Spending Money 
| Plan by which Row-Cycle owners can secure spending money and make other 
|} boys and girls happier at the same time. 


iy 
i 


Plan No. 2. Send C.O.D. for $12.50. If I desire to return the Row-Cycle JOIN Street 
within 7 days of receipt you will pay the return charge and return my $12.50 C] SPENDING | 
Plan No. 3. Ship Row-Cycle prepaid. Within 7 days I will send you | MONEY CLUB | City 
$12.50 or Return Row-Cycle. LJ TODAY “2 


I , . , 
If you select plan No. 3 please give name of bank with whom you have an account 


on the line below. | Write for Booklet | State [am years old 
Nee his cactasiacsee bestia cteiahas calidad balibinnia nec nacniliibstlpdicaa hale cai adel wo My father’s name is... pintiincelasatn ican anna 
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February, ‘92> 


and the North Win 


ACK FROST and the NorthWind were quarreling one 
day ... they couldn’t decide which of the two was 
the stronger. “Everyone knows that I am,” said 

Jack Frost, boastfully. “Why, I nip people’s noses and 
freeze their fingers!” 

The North Wind sniffed scornfully. 


“Don’t be foolish—I am much stronger than you! 
People shiver and go into their houses when I’m about, 
for I make them bitterly cold.” 

“Well,” said Jack Frost angrily, “we shall see who 
really is the stronger.” 

He hurried away, with the North Wind after him. 
They travelled quickly over the country until they came 
to some children playing in a big field near a house. 

“Now we shall see!”” shouted Jack Frost, and he nip- 
ped at the noses of the boys and girls... the North Wind 
blew very, very hard. Soon the children went running 
into the house. 

“There!”’ cried the North Wind, triumphantly, “of 
course I am stronger than you! Come, let us look in the 
windowand see them shivering from being blown about.” 

““Ha-ha!” laughed Jack Frost. “They went into the 
house because I had frozen their noses. Come, I’ll show 
you.” 

So they went up to the house and peered in the win- 
dow. What do you think they saw? 


The children weren’t shivering and shaking with the 
cold and they had no frost-bitten noses, at all! They were 
gathered ’round a big table drinking something steaming 
hot, and they looked very happy and warm. 


“We didn’t come in because we were cold!” they called 


© 1927,P.C. Co 


ee is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Choco- 
late, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


out to Jack Frost and the North Wind. “We came in to 
get some Postum-made-with-hot-milk! It’s so good! ... 
and it helps to make us all so well and strong that we 
don’t mind cold weather at all!” 


So Jack Frost and the North Wind didn’t find out 
which was the stronger, after all. . . but they did find 
out that children who drink Postum-made-with-hot-milk 
are quite apt to be stronger than either of them! 


Mothers! Give your children Postum-made-with-hot-milk 
a delicious, wholesome drink for winter-time. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted, with a little 
sweetening. Instant Postum, prepared with hot (not boiled) milk, 
combines the body-building qualities of milk and healthful elements 
of golden grain. For children who don’t like “plain milk”—Postum 
is just the right drink! 


Postum can be prepared in a moment—in the cup. Postum is 
economical, too. Serve it to your family at mea!time—adults like its 
delicious flavor and enjoy its healthfulness. 


Your grocer has Postum ... or we will send you a week’s supply 
free, together with an interesting booklet by Carrie Blanchard: 
“Thousands of Mothers Tell Me This Solves the Problem of Their 
Children’s Mealtime Drink.” Today—mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


#P.—C L. 2-27 | : 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek. Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 
Please send also the Children’s booklet by Carrie Bianchard. 


Name 
Street 


City State 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Lrp., 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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MY VALENTINE 


EAR children of the CHILD LIFE band, 
O, may I clasp each friendly hand 

That writes such loving words to me 

And helps my daily work to be 

So full of joy and blessedness? 

No words of mine can half express 

How very glad I am to do 

A constant work of love for you. 

So many letters come each day 

That I could never find a way 

To answer each and every one 

And ever get the CHILD LIFE done. 

So, will you let this greeting be 
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My Valentine to you from me? 
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PEARLS FOR YOUR 
ole 


eet a ane ve 
VALENTINES 


Give Her Add-a-pearls on Valentine Day 


(Genuine Oriental Pearls) 


A lovely Valentine and a lasting gift are 
combined when you give your little girl a 
beautiful Add-a-pearl Necklace, or Pearls 
to add to one, on St. Valentine’s Day. 
After her Add-a-pearl necklace is started, 
you, and others, add new pearls to the 


string on all gift occasions. Then, in later 
years she will be the proud possessor of an 
exquisite necklace of real pearls. Give 
her Add-a-pearls on Valentine Day this 
year—and on all gift occasions throughout 
the year. 


ASK YOUR JEWELER 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO. 


CHICAGO 


Gift. thet 


Lives 


and Grows’ 


EMI SOLID 
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